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Procrastinating Congress 

As the wheels of an election-jittery Congress ground 
out an economic-control bill in peacetime low gear, the 
Government’s barometer of wholesale commodity prices 
continued to register storm signals. In the seven weeks 
between June 23, the last business day before the start 
of the Korean war, and August 11, here is what happened 
to that sensitive index: 


(1939—=100) 
All items Foodstu ffs Industrials 
June 23 264.0 329.7 239.6 
June 30 269.0 338.4 242.4 
July 7 273.6 344.9 246.4 
July 14 286.3 354.9 257.9 
July 21 293.8 364.9 262.3 
July 28 303.1 371.6 270.9 
Aug. 4 305.4 363.6 279.2 
Aug. ll 307.6 361.9 283.6 


The drop in foodstuffs between July 28 and August 11 
was more than balanced by the rise in industrials. As we 
go to press there is a fair prospect that before many days 
have passed a bill will finally be laid on the President’s 
desk. On August 10, the House approved legislation 
granting the Government these powers: 1) to institute 
a system of priorities and allocations; 2) to grant or 
guarantee loans for war-production purposes; 3) to re- 
strict consumer credit; 4) to impose wage and price con- 
trols and to ration scarce commodities; 5) to punish 
hoarding of “necessities” by stiff fines and imprisonment. 
Under the terms of the bill, the President could invoke 
rationing and price and wage controls at his discretion. 
The bill has yet to pass the Senate, where Ohio’s Mr. 
Taft, chief GOP spokesman on domestic issues, has firmly 
announced his opposition. 


Dilatory on taxes, too 

In considering the President’s request for higher taxes 
to finance U.S. rearmament, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has been no speedier than the Banking Committee, 
which handled the economic-control bill. On July 19. 
Mr. Truman asked for $5 billion in new revenue, stress- 
ing the need, in view of the inflationary potential, of 
paying for military spending as we go. Though nearly a 
month has slipped by, no bill has yet been passed. As we 
go to press the Committee has agreed 1) to raise personal- 
income and corporation tax rates, and 2) to close certain 
loopholes in the present tax structure. From the hike in 
personal-income taxes, which would take effect on Oc- 
tober 1, the Committee hopes to raise an added $3 billion. 
The rise in corporation taxes, falling mostly on big com- 
panies, means about $1.5 billion in new revenues. By 
plugging loopholes, the Committee expects to raise the 
added half-billion dollars needed to meet the President’s 
minimum figure. In one important respect, the Committee 
bill diverges from the President’s recommendations. He 
wanted the higher corporation rate made retroactive to 
last January 1. The Committee settled for July 1. The new 
personal-income tax rates bite pretty sharply into small 
incomes. The increase on a $2.000 income for a married 
couple with no ‘dependents is. for instance. about twenty 
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per cent. The Committee wisely softened the blow by 
keeping exemptions for dependents at the present level of 
$600. No doubt there are some inequities in the Senate 
bill, but in wartime some inequities are inevitable. The 
main requirement now is speed. That is the only justifica- 
tion, incidentally, for sending a bill to the White House 
without a stiff excess-profits tax on business earnings. 
During the six months from July 1, 1950 to January 1, 
1951, the earliest date an excess-profits tax can now be 
imposed, some people will make a lot of money they 
should not, in fairness, be permitted to keep. 


Peace counter-offensive needed 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, chairman of the Peace Informa- 
tion Center in New York City, reported recently that a 
million and a half Americans have signed the Stockholm 
Peace Petition, which brands as a war criminal the na- 
tion which first uses the atomic bomb (Am. 7/8, p. 365). 
His figure is 150,000 more than the number given by 
the world chairman, French nuclear physicist Joliot 
Curie, who claims 1,350,000 American signatures among 
the 273,470,566 secured throughout the world. Whatever 
the exact number of American signatures is, it is too 
many. There are not that many Communists and fellow- 
travelers in the whole country. Dr. DuBois and his 
fellow-peacemongers have fooled a lot of good Americans. 
How do they do it? Peacegram, the bulletin of the Peace 
Information Center, describes the techniques they use. 
(Its masthead, incidentally, asserts that the Center is “an 
independent agency not affiliated with any other group.”) 
Prominent Americans are solicited. Dr. DuBois’ latest 
report lists 600 of them, including two Nobel Prize win- 
ners, Thomas Mann and Emily Greene Balch; six Pro- 
testant bishops; the Cornell nuclear scientist Philip 
Morrison, who shared as many atomic secrets during the 
Manhattan Project as did Dr. Fuchs; and the head of 
the Chicago University department of physics. Mass meet- 
ings are held in large cities; “peacemobiles” go into the 
rural areas. Church and youth conventions, labor unions 
and farm groups are induced to pass peace resolutions 
based on the Petition. Canvassers go from door to door 
in many cities. Thus the Communists move relentlessly 
onward in their campaign to confuse and befuddle the 
American people, while we anti-Communists remain para- 
lyzed. On August 2 officials of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the National Catholic Welfare Conference and 
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the Synagogue Council denounced the Petition in a for- 
mal joint statement which registered the high-water mark 
in religious cooperation in this country. Their counter- 
proposal of the five essentials of true peace should be 
given as much publicity as the Stockholm Petition. A 
combination of organizational efficiency and just plain 
energy is bringing success to the purveyors of the Peti- 
tion. Can’t their offensive be blunted by some sort of 
joint counterattack by the anti-Communists? 


And now for civilian defense 

One salutary effect of the war in Korea has been the 
increase in planning for disaster relief in the event of an 
atomic attack. Seven regional correspondents of the New 
York Times reported August 13 that the war has spurred 
interest in the defense programs, but that in most local- 
ities there is still more talk than action. Municipal and 
State officials were still complaining that they did not 
know what to protect themselves against, and were de- 
manding more information from the Federal Government. 
Also on August 13 newspapers throughout the country 
carried summaries of the 450-page treatise, The Effects 
of Atomic Weapons, released by the Department of De- 
fense and the Atomic Energy Commission. This is a mon- 
umental technical work which should give the defense 
planners plenty to work on. With the exception of about 
thirty pages, however, it is too technical for the lay reader. 
What is sorely needed is a simple, succinct, amply illus- 
trated summary, issued in pamphlet form, of the book’s 
recommendations for the “protection of personnel.” Local 
authorities should cooperate with business houses, in- 
surance companies, labor unions. churches and civic 
organizations to make sure everyone has a copy. The net 
effect of the information contained in the book is reassur- 
ing. Unless one is within half a mile of the atomic explo- 
sion, he has a good chance to survive. But he must know 
exactly what to do within a second or two. Therefore the 
country should be blanketed with the pamphlets we sug- 
gest. The Effects of Atomic Weapons does not deal with 
the “organization, preparation and techniques designed 
to deal with the new and unusual situations that would 
arise as the result of the explosion of an atomic bomb.” 
Such advice will appear the early part of September in 
the eagerly awaited directive on civilian defense long 
promised by the National Security Resources Board. 
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California’s migrants 

The picture that emerged from the three-day hearings 
on migrant labor which a special Presidential commis. 
sion concluded at Los Angeles on August 12 is nothing 
short of a national disgrace. It was an almost unrelieved 
picture of the kind of greed and exploitation we common. 
ly associate with the benighted industrialism of the early 
nineteenth century. The comparison is not accidental, 
since the evils brought to light by the hearings stem di- 
rectly from the application to agriculture of the corporate 
form of ownership. Citing many instances of earnings 
of vegetable workers ranging from $5 to $25 a week, Dr. 
Ernest Galarza, research director of the National Farm 
Labor Union, charged that “California agriculture is con- 
trolled, directed and master-minded by a group of prin. 
cipalities whose only worry, for the moment, is the Rus. 
sian knapweed.” His dismal review of the status of the 
workers was surprisingly corroborated by one of the 
employer witnesses. René Cardenas, a farm-labor con- 
tractor, conceded that many farmers obtained their help 
from illicit cut-rate contractors who exploited the workers 
in every conceivable way. Gambling, bootlegging, women 
and narcotics were some of the ugly lures he mentioned. 
Mr. Cardenas said that one solution lay in enforcing and 
strengthening existing California laws against illegal labor 
contractors, but that employers, anxious to get labor as 
cheaply as possible, had so far successfully stymied cor- 
rective action by the State. 


. and proposed remedies 

One of the witnesses before the commission, Monsignor 
Thomas J. O’Dwyer, director of Charities and Hospitals 
of the Los Angeles Archdiocese, pointed out an obvious 
remedy for the woes of the migrants. Said Monsignor 
O’Dwyer, in the face of unrelenting employer opposition: 

The Government should safeguard the right and duty 

of migratory labor to organize into labor unions and 

bargain collectively. Otherwise we shal! countenance 

a condition little, if any, better than slavery. 
Another suggestion for protecting the unorganized work- 
ers vis-a-vis the strongly organized farm employers was 
the creation of a State or Federal agency to represent the 
workers in negotiations. Some witnesses insisted that no 
solution was possible until present restrictions on the 
importation of foreign workers were strengthened and 
strictly enforced. The presence of numerous “wet-backs” 
(Mexicans who enter the United States illegally by swim- 
ming the Rio Grande) is a large factor in depressing 
wage rates. As the President’s commission moves about 
the country, it is piling up an irrefutable case for legisla- 
tive reform. 


Governor Dever to the K of C 

Among the highlights of the annual convention of the 
Knights of Columbus, which began on the Feast of the 
Assumption with a Solemn Pontifical Mass in Manhat- 
tan’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral, was a challenging address 
by the Governor of Massachusetts, Paul A. Dever. In an 
obvious commentary on the convention’s plan to expand 
its program against the menace of communism, the Gov- 
ernor appealed to his brother Knights to revive the cam- 
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paign for social justice which they pursued prior to World 
War I. The growth of communism in such countries as 
Italy and France, he charged, was largely due to the 
failure of Catholic leaders to practise the social teach- 
ings of the Popes. As a result, Christianity came to be 
identified in those countries with “a selfish and unenlight- 
ened capitalism.” Mr. Dever warned that a failure here 
to heed the papal social message could present a similar 
opportunity to communism. Said the Governor: 


Today there is far too often identified with prominent 
Catholics the kind of social outlook that character- 
ized the French nobility at the time of the French 
Revolution. 
In the course of their distinguished history, the Knights 
have made many worthy contributions to Church and 
State. Most recently, through a dynamic use of advertis- 
ing, they have been bringing the truth about the Catholic 
Church to millions of their inquiring fellow-citizens. That 
work must go on. We trust, however, that the K of C will 
add to their information program an informed and 
vigorous campaign for social justice along the lines sug- 
gested by Governor Dever. All anti-Communist cam- 
paigns which ignore the injustices on which communism 
breeds are bound in the jong run to be ineffective. 


Dr. Weigle on Church and State 
We have long believed that the grim realities of the 
world’s struggle against militant atheism would bring a 
closer approach between the Catholic view of religion’s 
position in the world and that of believing non-Catholics. 
A first fruit of such a development was the joint state- 
ment on peace on August 2 by leaders of our major 
religious groups (Am. 8/12, p. 484; 8/19, p. 509). The 
World Convention on Christian Education, held during 
the second week of August in Toronto, confirmed our 
hopes. Dr. Luther A. Weigle, dean-emeritus of Yale 
Divinity School, has already established a long and hon- 
orable record of clear sight and plain language on the 
subject of Christian education. True to his previous form. 
he remarked at Toronto: 
More serious than these attempts of educational 
theorists to foist their atheism—or their non-theistic 
humanism, as they prefer to call it—upon the school- 
and colleges, is the disposition to expel God from 
both government and education as an illegal entry. 
This disposition is due to an extreme interpretation 
of the principle of separation of Church and State. 
which confines God to the Church and outlaws Him 
in the State. 
Extreme interpretations of Thomas Jefferson’s muchi- 
quoted “wall of separation between Church and State” 
are “deceptively simple,” said Dr. Weigle, and “utterly 
unwarranted.” 
That principle means simply that Church and State 
shall be mutually free and that neither shall under- 
take to control the other. It does not mean that the 
State owes no allegiance to God, or that the State 
is exempt from the moral law wherewith God sets the 
bounds of justice for nations as well as individuals. 
... The essential thing is that there be full religious 
freedom. . . . Religious freedom means that the 
Church shall have its full chance to work and 
worship and teach; it means that believers are to 


have freedom to educate their children in schools 
that will at least not impair their faith. 
That is what Catholic leaders have been saying all along 
on the Church-State issue. 


The Father Boland Foundation 
In voting approval of the establishment of a Father 
Boland Foundation, Inc., the N. Y. State Federation of 
Labor (AFL) at its convention two weeks ago paid 
worthy tribute to the many years’ work of Msgr. John P. 
Boland in labor-relations counseling. The Foundation was 
first proposed by the Buffalo Federation of Labor. Msgr. 
Boland is pastor of St. Thomas Aquinas Church in that 
city. Buffalo regional director for the National Labor Re- 
lations Board from 1934 to 1937, he was appointed the 
first chairman of the N. Y. State Labor Relations Board 
in 1937, and served with distinction in that capacity until 
1942. For many years he has been a member of the State 
Mediation Board. As U.S. Senator Irving M. Ives (R., 
N. Y.) said, promising his support for the Foundation: 
“It is no exaggeration to say that Father Boland was a 
labor mediator long before that profession was known 
even by name to most Americans.” Explaining the pur- 
poses of the Foundation, Charles W. Halloran, president 
of the Buffalo Federation of Labor, said: 
American labor and management are at the cross- 
roads. The evil forces of communism, which threaten 
our very existence as a free people, have taken the first 
step in Korea which may mean total world war. Com- 
munism feeds on labor-management disunity. Greater 
understanding between these two great forces which 
uphold our free economic system is vitally neces- 
sary. Labor and management may disagree on issues 
involving contracts with each other, but labor and 
management must work as one in the crusade to keep 
America free from foreign doctrines and isms... 
To help accomplish these aims we propose tu 
create a Father Boland Foundation . . 
The Foundation would foster good industrial relations 
throughout the State, promote understanding of the prob- 
lems facing labor and management, and help in the solu- 
tion of these problems. The Foundation will be financed 
by gifts, contributions and membership fees from or- 
ganized labor, industry and individuals. 


An army for Europe 

Writing from Strasbourg, where he is observing the 
current meeting of the Consultative Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Europe, AMERICcA’s contributing editor, Father 
Robert A. Graham, says that the Assembly delegates have 
“taken a mile out of the inch the Committee of Ministers 
offered them by asking their approval of the Korean UN 
decision.” Technically debarred from discussing defense 
problems, the Assembly agreed with Winston Churchill’s 
opinion that, by their request, the Ministers “virtually 
invited us to consider in their broader sense the military 
aspects of our position,” and went on to approve over- 
whelmingly the formation of a European army under a 
European defense minister. This resolution can, of course, 
be only a recommendation to the Council of Ministers; 
but Mr. Churchill promised, as leader of the Opposition 
in the British Parliament, to raise the matter there, and 
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urged his fellow Council members to do the same in their 
own parliaments. A European army would help to solve 
one of Europe’s major problems—the rearming of Ger- 
many. In face of the Soviets’ present six-or-seven-to-one 
superiority in arms over Western Europe, a European 
army is hardly conceivable without the Germans. And to 
rearm Germany on that basis might allay the endemic 
French fear of Germans in uniform. Judging by the rec- 
ord of the North Atlantic Defense Treaty countries, 
which, under American prodding, are only now begin- 
ning to undertake realistic defense preparations, the 
members of the Council of Europe are pretty far ahead 
of their respective governments. It would be a historic 
gesture—and one fully in keeping with the dire needs of 
the moment—if France, which has given Europe the 
Schuman Plan for economic unity, should take the lead 
in fully reintegrating Germany into Western Europe and 
German soldiers into a European army. 


Problem in the Middle East 

The fact that Turkey has recently sought membership 
among the Atlantic Pact nations focuses attention on a 
region that has been largely overlooked in favor of the 
exploding situation in the Far East. The Big Three meet- 
ings in London of last June, to which Secretaries Acheson 
and Bevin came well equipped with Middle Eastern ad- 
visors, affirmed the “vital concern” of the Atlantic 
Powers for the integrity of Greece, Turkey and Iran, and 
the need of injecting stability into the quivering political 
morass of those countries which fought the Palestine war. 
Now that Britain and France, former rivals in the Middle 
East, have been driven into unity of purpose by Russian 
world pelicy, the problem is to sell the need for political 
stability and regional defense to Israel and the Arab 
nations. Greece, Turkey and Iran, the crust of the Middle 
Eastern pie, are countries which are already in the mar- 
ket for Western aid. Egyptians, Arabs and Israelis, how- 
ever, are not convinced that the Middle East need be 
drawn into the East-West quarrel. They see no connection 
between building a bastion of defense in Turkey and the 
absolute necessity of settling Arab-Israeli and inter-Arab 
differences, preferring to adopt the neutral, head-in-sand 
attitude of Belgium in World War II. But the Middle 
East can never remain a neutral area. Its vast oil re- 
sources are too tempting to Soviet Russia. The Western 
Powers cannot permit the military weakness of the Arab 
nations, which the Palestine war conclusively proved, to 
continue in a region adjoining the line of defense in Tur- 
key. A roof is only as strong as its shoring, and unless the 
Arab-Israeli world is both externally secure and internally 
tranquil, Soviet imperialism may next burst in on the 
countries that border upon the one peaceful area now 
left in Asia. 


Japan vis-a-vis Korea a 
Japanese opinion about the Korean conflict, which is 
immensely important to us, boils down to this. In the 
closing months of 1949 there was feverish hope in Japan 
for an over-all peace treaty guaranteeing neutrality and 
the gradual ending of the Occupation. The desire for 
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neutrality was natural in a country which has no armed 
forces, no desire to fight, and a more-than-ordinary fear 
of atomic warfare. But the fall of China to communism 
and the threat of further Russian aggression in the Far 
East has pretty well dissipated the neutrality dream. To. 
day the Japanese recognize the Korean war as an instance 
of that further aggression. Nevertheless, it is still the 
popular thing in Tokyo or Nagasaki to say that, even so, 
the Japanese won’t take sides, which is like saying that 
they are willing to gamble on Russia’s respect for their 
unprotected neutrality. No one who has been in Japan 
recently believes that for a moment. An analysis of Jap. 
anese public opinion during the last seven months reveals 
several significant facts. The first is that the Japanese 
have lost none of their respect and even awe of General 
MacArthur. The second is that the Japanese leaders realize 
more clearly than ever that the Occupation must continue 
for an indefinite period. The third is that the brutal Rus- 
sian treatment of Japanese war prisoners has all but de- 
stroyed Japanese trust in any of the USSR’s acts or prom- 
ises. The Japanese may still dream of eventual neutrality ; 
in their waking life they are taking sides with us. 


Korean report 

UN forces in Korea move from crisis to bloody crisis. 
The week ending August 16 found them holding high 
ground overlooking Chinju after a successful drive that 
pushed the North Koreans off the plains leading to Pusan. 
In the northeast, however, they suffered a serious set- 
back when Red infiltrators slipped through their lines in 
numbers large enough to seize the port of Pohang and 
force the U.S. Air Force to abandon its important field 
southeast of the city. The western side of the beachhead, 
facing the Naktong River, was under serious and mount- 
ing pressure. The Reds had crossed the stream in at least 
four places. The bridgehead in the Changnyong region, 
across from Pugong, was the largest and most menacing. 
Here the veteran North Korean Fourth Division was ex- 
panding its toehold despite efforts to push it back. The 
Waegwan area, where 60,000 Reds were massed for a 
chance to get across, has been the scene of bloody fight- 
ing. Thrown back across the river once, the Communists 
surged back and, on August 16, again had a force on the 
east bank, north of the town. When the general North 
Korean offensive across the Naktong does begin, Taegu, 
provisional capital of the Republic of Korea and crucial 
communications center, will be seriously threatened. In- 
deed, the whole UN beachhead might be in jeopardy. 
Gen. Walton H. Walker’s out-numbered forces are, how- 
ever. fighting skillfully. They were helped immeasurably 
by a large B-29 saturation attack on the big enemy con- 
centration in the Waegwan area. It was the biggest bomb- 
ing effort since World War II. As we go to press, Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters has announced a twenty- 
mile withdrawal on the southern front before Chinju 
and shorter withdrawals on the northwestern and eastern 
fronts. These maneuvers should release troops to meet 
the expected Red push on the critical central front. The 
big need remains reinforcements. and reinforcements are 
on the way. 
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Harold Stassen made a speech here the other night casting 
up the books on America’s relations with Russia and the 
rest of the world — a speech loaded with provocative 
thinking on what our future course should be in com- 
hating aggressive communism. A couple of paragraphs, 
generally lost newswise in a massive attack on vital and 
immediate problems, might be worth a second look. 

Mr. Stassen said Congress “as a whole” has been more 
right these last five years than the executive administra- 
tion. He said the country should encourage and look to 
Congress for increasing leadership. He acknowledged that 
the legislative branch moves more slowly and “always 
includes a few members of very questionable judgment.” 

He said unusual congressional leadership is needed 
today and that “statesmen are there [in Congress] and 
they are beginning to respond.” He observed that in a 
democracy there is a normal tendency to criticize and 
“even belittle” the legislative branch. 

Taking Mr. Stassen’s last point first, it can be said 
that here in Washington in recent years the belittling 
of Congress has amounted almost to a cult rather than a 
mere “normal tendency.” The era of unprecedented ex- 
pansion of the Federal Government has been a time of 
ascendancy of those running the executive agencies. 

Mr. Stassen did not overstate the situation when he 
said Congress always includes a few members of very 
questionable judgment. But the Government in recent 
years has been full of bright young men insisting that 
just about all Congressmen were knaves, boobs and pol- 
troons. Anyone who questioned downtown executive 
policy or an appropriation request was derided. Yet re- 
cent events suggest that Cabinet members and generals 
can pull boners as elegantly as the politicians. 

Mr. Stassen pegged his more favorable rating of Con- 
gress as against the Executive on performance of the past 
five years. You could debate that all night, of course. 
But the single question of China and the Far East and 
the steady deterioration of our position there in the face 
of Communist aggression easily may come to stand, in 
the light of history, as the most important of this period. 
It is a matter of record that a strong body of opinion in 
Congress sought to go far beyond Administration policy 
in opposing this Communist tide. 

Nobody can say for sure how a course different to 
that followed by the Administration would have worked. 
But we have the brutal fact that American soldiers are 
fighting desperately today to hold a tiny Korean toehold 
on the outer rim of the Asiatic continent. A considerable 
group in Congress has often been terribly blind as to 
this country’s role and responsibility in a 1950 world. 
Yet there have been and are able men in both parties, 
and a political reporter finds himself not unwilling to say 
a word for men often given an occupational damning 
as “politicians.” CHar_es Lucey 
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A recent letter from a correspondent in Tokyo tells us of 
the formation of a Council of Catholic Men by Catholic 
members of the Occupation. When fully organized, it will 
include japanese Catholics as well. Its purpose is to 
further the interests of the Church in Japan. One of its 
principal projects will be to conduct a campaign to 
parallel the non-Catholic Christian University Fund cam- 
paign. The Council has the approval of the Apostolic 
Delegate and includes prominent Catholics, such as Major 
General de la Chevalerie, head of the Belgian Mission to 
Japan, and Brigadier O’Brien, an Australian, head of the 
Economic and Scientific Section of the Supreme Council 
of the Allied Powers (SCAP). 
p> Syracuse, N. Y., is not the only place where women are 
at work (see p. 531). Women working in the Post Office 
in New York City have organized a Catholic Ladies’ Guild 
for “the practice of Christian charity.” The Guild will 
engage in active works of charity among orphaned, crip- 
pled and underprivileged children; hospitalized veterans; 
the blind, the deaf, etc. 
> Commenting on President Truman’s August 3 an- 
nouncement that he was considering sending a regular 
Minister to the Vatican (Am. 8/19, p. 501), the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Post said editorially on August 10: 
The arguments in favor of this project outweigh, in 
our opinion, any possible arguments that can be 
brought against it; indeed we have yet seen no argu- 
ment to the contrary that has had any sounder basis 
than historical prejudice. . . . In the political sphere 
[the Vatican’s] influence is being exerted along lines 
that are in many respects parallel to those of current 
American policy... . 
>» The Supreme Court of South Africa has unanimously 
set aside the conviction of a Catholic priest for marrying 
a European and a non-European, in violation of the 
Mixed Marriages Act, reports Religious News Service on 
August 15. The Rev. Thomas L. Gill of Capetown had 
appealed the decision of a lower court which had fined 
him fifty dollars for marrying a white man to a “slightly 
colored” woman. Father Gill was the first clergyman con- 
victed under the Act, which has been severely criticized 
by Catholic and Protestant church leaders in South Africa. 
» Pre-nuptial promises concerning the Catholic educa- 
tion of children of mixed marriages are legally binding 
and must be observed by the non-Catholic partner, ac- 
cording to a decision of the Supreme Court of Ireland, 
reported by NC News Service, August 10. The court held 
that a joint decision (the promises) on the children’s 
education could not be revoked by one party against the 
will of the other. The NC news story cites two similar 
U. S. decisions: one by N. Y. State Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Meier Steinbrink in 1935; the other by Judge James 
C. Connell of the Court of Common Pleas in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1949, C.K. 
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No time for ignorance 
at the front 


The toughest thing about this Korean war is that it 
swept upon us before we had time to form a clear idea 
of what it was all about. As a result, there is a great 
deal of alarm over the lack of psychological preparation 
for violence and armed combat among the young men 
now fighting at the front. Writes Richard J. H. Johnston 
to the New York Times (August 13) from Tokyo: 

The average GI seems not to know why he is fighting 

in Korea. He does not seem to understand why as a 

United Nations soldier he has only South Koreans 

beside him in the battle line. . . . He faces a foe who 

is zealous, resourceful and hard. All of this adds up 

in the GI’s mind to a conclusion that someone has 

put him into a mess he does not understand. 
Only a few of the older noncoms and officers, according 
to Mr. Johnston’s personal experience, “expressed knowl- 
edge and understanding of the significance of their mis- 
sion,” and a 19-year-old corporal remarked: “I keep 
asking myself what I am doing here. The funny thing is 
I can’t answer my own question.” “We have an army,” 
said an officer, “but no team.” 

The enemy can make what use it wants of such a blunt 
revelation of weakness. It serves a mighty good purpose, 
however, if it rouses us to our clear and immediate re- 
sponsibility to make the war issue perfectly plain to our 
young men. As Doris Fleeson aptly remarked in her syn- 
dicated column for August 10: “We lack completely state- 
ments of why America fights and for what.” We are 
under obligation to make such statements for the sake of 
the men themselves, as well as for the defense of the 
nation. And the duty rests upon the folk at home; it can- 
not be left to the Government. The people to share in this 
work of indoctrination are the families and friends of 
men at the front, their pastors in their Sunday sermons, 
our civic and fraternal organizations. Let us sum up two 
or three points that should be made plain universally 
and without delay. 

The first thing to get clear is that this is not a hole-and- 
corner clean-up job of some kind of exotic mess. It is a 
crucial, front-line contest in what—if it is not won here 
and now—means the most terrific, immense and cruel 
war that the human race has ever seen or conceived of. 
We are not out just to save the South Koreans, but to 
keep ourselves and the world from being ground to pieces 
under the Soviet steam-roller. The defense of freedom’s 
beachhead in South Korea is not an operation somewhere 
out on the edge of things. It is a clean-cut blow at the 
neck of a growing monster. How fierce and dangerous 
that monster is our boys have already witnessed. The 
point is that Korea is the place where we have met him 
and defied him: the whole world’s fate depends upon 
the issue. 

The second point for our troops to understand is that 
there can be no half-measures with such an enemy, for 
the simple reason that he will tolerate no half-measures 
with us. We are dealing—through a North Korean or 
Asiatic screen—not just with men, but with an incredibly 
fanatical and unchanging ideology. Karl Marx, the great 
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teacher and prophet of that ideclogy, settled this for all 
time when he wrote: 

Antagonism between the proletariat and the bour-. 

geoisie is a battle of class with class, a battle which, 

carried to its highest expression, is a total revolu- 

tion. . . . The last word of social science will always 

be: warfare or death: bloody battle or annihilation. 
All that deviates by a hair’s-breadth from absolute Com- 
munist domination must be exterminated, if need be, in 
blood; and the ultimate objective of this bloody warfare 
is the total destruction of religion and of every vestige of 
human freedom. 

Finally, our GI’s will need to grasp, as the key to 
what they see going on around them, that the master 
strategy of these fanatics is to seize upon the Asiatic 
peoples, appeal skillfully to their legitimate grievances and 
utilize them for ends which mean the ruin and enslave- 
ment of the Asiatics quite as much as of the people of 
the United States. In the meantime, the eyes of these 
countless millions of Eastern peoples are glued upon the 
Americans, to see whether our fighters possess the power 
and the courage that have been ascribed to them. 

Plenty more can be told our boys, and told fast. But 
if we can explain this much to our troops, they will at 
least not be in complete ignorance of what they are fight- 
ing for. 


The real danger at Lake Success 


To the thousands of televiewers who have been watching 
poker-faced Jacob A. Malik’s exhibition at the UN Se- 
curity Council meetings, the delegate of the Soviet Union 
is nothing less than a downright liar. Ever since the 
Soviet representative reappeared after a seven-month ab- 
sence to assume the role of President of the Council, he 
has been weaving a fantastic pattern of untruths. Were 
it not for parliamentary propriety, the Western Powers 
would perhaps long ago have met his presentation of the 
“facts” in the Korean situation with the resounding 
guffaw it deserves. 

In using the Security Council as a sounding-board for 
his vicious propaganda campaign, in which the United 
States appears as the imperialistic villain in Korea, Malik 
can expect to gain nothing in the UN save time. He cer- 
tainly cannot expect the Security Council to reverse de- 
cisions taken during his self-imposed absence. The shrewd 
Russian, however, is not talking for the benefit of the 
Security Council when he speaks of “American interven- 
tion in Asia.” He has a much larger and more important 
audience—the Asiatic people. The technique of the Hit- 
lerian “big lie”—the fantastic untruth which, if repeated 
often enough, is bound to convince someone—did not die 
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with Nazi Germany. Malik is using it to better advantage 
than we think, and using it where, in the present interna- 
tional situation, it can harm the United States most. By 
means of the Moscow radio, the Russian news service, 
Tass, and the network of Communist propagandists all 
over Asia, Malik’s denunciation of the “Anglo-American 
hegemony over the people of Asia” is reaching more 
Asiatics than are the vigorous counter-attacks of Warren 
Austin, the United States delegate, and Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, the delegate of the United Kingdom. 

Malik’s speeches may be accepted for the tissue of lies 
that they are in the UN. Will they be so accepted in 
Asia? On August 12 Robert Trumbull, New York Times 
Far Eastern correspondent, reported that there is already 
a growing antipathy towards the United States in India. 
According to Mr. Trumbull, anti-American feeling has 
two sources: 1) the Asiatic sees the Korean war as but 
another chapter in the history of Soviet-American power 
politics. Little Korea is being crushed between the colossi. 
2) The Asiatic is unable to appreciate the urgency of the 
struggle against communism. If the United States has the 
better system, argues the man in the Bombay street, that 
system will win out in the end. Accordingly, he feels that 
the United States should get out of Korea, Japan, Indo- 
China, Formosa or any other country in Asia where we 
may at present be involved, and let the future take care of 
itself. 

The fact that the Asiatic has no alternative to offer 
to the present American policy in Asia, beyond allowing 
communism to advance where it will, does not deter him 
from expressing his views. It does indicate the root dif- 
ficulty in dealing with the Asiatic—his innate distrust of 
the West, even when the Western Powers are acting under 
the aegis of the UN. During the past few weeks Malik 
has done his best to exploit that frame of mind. 

The solution to the difficulty presented by Asiatic 
skepticism and distrust in the face of an urgently critical 
situation is fairly obvious. The Asiatic must be convinced 
that we are not imperialistic in our designs. Though we 
may be engaged in a police action in Korea, that police 
action must be explained against the broader background 
of our over-all policy in Asia. 

President Truman took a step in the right direction 
when on August 13 he spoke on the first of a new series 
of Voice of America broadcasts to Indo-China. Our eco- 
nomic aid to that country, said the President, is designed 
“to serve the best interests of the people.” Our military 
aid “seeks to provide internal security.” Above all, in the 
words of Ambassador-at-large Philip C. Jessup, who fol- 
lowed the President, the purpose of the Voice of America 
program is to bring “the truth about what is happening 
in the world to the people all over the world.” Our efforts 
to convince the Asiatic people where the real danger lies 
must match those of the Soviet Union. Malik may go 
down in defeat in the Security Council, but if he succeeds 
in convincing Asia that Russia has its best interests at 
heart, then his belated return to the UN will have been 
well repaid, and our victory will have been meaningless. 
There lies the real danger in Malik’s fantastic propaganda. 


Unwitting friends of Russia 


Elsewhere in this issue appears an article. “Don’t Be a 
Hoarder,” which, we think, merits the thoughtful atten- 
tion of all our readers. Therein the point is made that 
the hoarder—and that goes for the industrialist who 
hoards raw materials as well as for the silly woman who 
hoards sugar—is working effectively, if unwittingly, for 
the success of Communist Russia in its drive to enslave 
the world. For those who find it difficult to act in matters 
of this kind from purely ethical motives, an appeal direct- 
ed to one’s patriotism and the instinct for survival may 
have some effect. If we measure American conduct since 
the outbreak of the Korean war by the author’s standard, 
certain activities are immediately seen to be detrimental 
to the United States and favorable to the Soviet Union. 
Let us list some of them. 

The speculators who have driven up the prices of raw 
materials—of cotton, rubber, tin, for example—are play- 
ing directly into the hands of the Kremlin. So are those 
members of Congress, many of whom hail from the South- 
ern States, who have refused the President’s request for 
power to limit commodity speculation. Their action may 
be good in the short run for the cotton-growers, but it is 
ruinous here and now to the economy as a whole. 

Similarly, the “copper bloc” in Congress, which insists 
on continuing a tariff on copper imports in the face of a 
short domestic supply, is helping nobody except the Rus- 
sian imperialists. 

The manufacturers who have increased prices to gain 
a favorable position in the event price controls are in- 
voked, are also giving aid and comfort to the enemy. In 
like manner are guilty the oil dealers and the sugar 
merchants, the bakers and suppliers of building materials 
who, for no reason beyond the increase in effective de- 
mand, have hiked the prices of their products. It should 
be noted, however, that not every recent price increase is 
reprehensible. We know of one small cotton manufacturer, 
for instance, who has been forced to advance his prices 
because the cost of his chief raw material has gone up. 
That is the peculiar danger of price increases in basic 
commodities. They inevitably cause prices to jump all 
along the line. 

Workers, too, are taking selfish advantage of the de- 
mand situation. Where there is a lack of certain skills, as 
in various branches of the building trades, they are insist- 
ing on, and receiving, a special bonus in addition to a 
daily wage that is already high. The union scale for 
plasterers and metal lathers in Los Angeles is $25 a day. 
Many of them are actually receiving an extra $10 daily as 
a “premium.” The AFL statement to Congress on eco- 
nomic controls, approving restrictions on prices but none 
on wages, though not without some theoretical justifica- 
tion, is a poor practical example to other interest groups. 
By and large, it is true that price and wage controls must 
go together. 

Even the President and the Congress are not above 
criticism. Here is the way Business Week (August 12, 
1950) described the approach to wage and price controls 
in Washington: 
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Truman asked similar controls in 1948, to check 
rising prices. The Republican Congress turned him 
down. Prices rose and Truman made hay out of this 
in the election. Now, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats are looking for safety. Their theory: give Tru- 
man the power, then if voters are upset by its use or 
non-use, the fault is Truman’s—not ours. This may 
sound shocking in these times, but that’s politics. 
And, we would add, very reprehensible politics. So was 
Mr. Truman’s admission that he had not asked Congress 
to approve an excess-profits tax now because it would be 
easier to vote such legislation after the fall elections. 
The great glory of a democracy is the liberty of its 
citizens. That liberty, if abused, can also be its greatest 
weakness. Too many Americans are abusing it now. 


Strivings for Christian unity 
The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of 160 


Protestant and Orthodox denominations with a member- 
ship of 160 million souls, united in an acceptance of 
Jesus Christ “as Lord and Saviour.” When the Central 
Committee of the World Council gathered at Emmanuel 
College, Toronto, for its annual meeting on July 10, 
Secretary General W. A. Visser *t Hooft told the forty- 
five delegates there was need of settling “the ecclesiolog- 
ical significance of the World Council,” of determining 
what constituted the unity expressed by membership in 
the World Council, of explaining, in short, the meaning 
of “the Church.” 

This clarification was thought necessary because the Or- 
thodox Churches have been viewing the World Council with 
an uneasy chariness. At the First Assembly of the Council, 
held at Amsterdam in August, 1948, there were only 
eighteen Orthodox delegates out of a total of 351. The 
Moscow Patriarchate and its Iron Curtain satellites 
damned the World Council, ostensibly on dogmatic 
grounds. The ancient Patriarchates of Alexandria, An- 
tioch and Jerusalem—though earnestly invited—were un- 
represented. The majority of the delegates of the Ortho- 
dox Church of Greece returned home from Amsterdam 
to argue in their official theological journals against 
further participation in the work of the Council unless 
the dogmatic basis of membership was clarified. With the 
Catholic Church inevitably absent (by reason of her es- 
sential claim to be the single, Christ-established religious 
society for mankind), the World Council of Churches 
was becoming in point of fact an organized expression 
of Pan-Protestantism. 

Indeed, many of its most articulate advocates seem to 
conceive of the Council as precisely that. Even after the 
Central Committee’s effort at clarification, the Christian 
Century, non-denominational Protestant weekly, referred 
editorially to the World Council in its August 2 issue as 
an “institution” under attack by a “schismatic” move- 
ment. Such language inescapably manifests a conviction 
(or a hope?) that the World Council is a “world church” 
—understand, Protestant—in process of formation. 


The need of clarifying “the ecclesiological significance 
of the World Council” became more acute when the Cen- 
tral Committee chose the theme of the next Assembly, to 
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be held at Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., in 
August, 1953. The topic—“The affirmation that Jesus 
Christ, as Lord, is the only hope of both the Church and 
the world’”—raised anew the persistent query: “But what 
is the Church?” 

The clarification attempted at Toronto came in the 
form of a Statement—“The Church, the Churches and the 
World Council of Churches”—that revealed the deep 
divergence of views among the member churches, diver. 
gences involving mutual denials of claims to true mem- 
bership in Christ’s Church. Thus the Statement concedes 
that same groups in the World Council think of their 
denomination as the single “One, Holy, Catholic Church.” 
Others believe that “the Church” is composed of all call- 
ing themselves Christian. 


Such seemingly unalterable, antithetical views will per- 
force continue. For, as the Statement declared: 

There is a place in the World Council both for those 

churches which recognize other churches in the full 

and true sense and for those who do not. If all the 
churches really looked upon each other as churches 
in that sense, they could now unite. The Council came 
into being precisely because in the present situation 
the churches cannot yet unite. 
However, the statement hopefully continues, “real unity 
has been discovered in ecumenical meetings . . . an un- 
merited gift from the Lord . . . a foretaste of the unity 
of His people.” 

A Catholic watches such struggles to find God’s will— 
attended by earnest effort, sincere study and faithful 
prayer—with deep and mixed emotions. He has, first of 
all, profound gratitude to God for his faith, which permits 
him to see with unclouded clarity the unity possessed 
by the Catholic Church as a gift from Christ her founder. 
For Christ came not to leave merely an example or an 
evangel, but an organization to effect His continuing pur- 
poses, to make available the saving strength of His sacra- 
ments. His essential purpose was to remake humanity in 
God’s image, gathering mankind into a new spiritual so- 
ciety to be extended and directed by His chosen apostles 
and their successors. It is a visible society, as definite as 
a fish-net full of good and bad fish, as organized as any 
kingdom with loyal and disloyal subjects. Its continuance 
is guaranteed by Christ’s promise “to be with” the as- 
signed custodians of His Church, working with and under 
Peter and Peter’s successors, till the end of time. 

Catholics contemplate all searchings for the “one flock” 
of the “one Shepherd” with unfeigned sympathy and un- 
flagging prayers. The Statement of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches was “commended for 
comment and study in the churches.” There is. today 
a searching for unity throughout Christendom, a search 
moved by forces deeper than officials seeking greater 
efficiency through denominational mergers, or groups 
seeking the strength of spiritual solidarity in secularist 
schemes which, since they are built on sand, are certain 
to collapse. God’s grace is moving in men’s hearts, urging 
them to find Him—not merely as the Way, the Truth and 
the Life—but as the Gate to the Sheepfold where He 
cherishes those He has led to Him. “That they may be 
one” is a prayer of Christ taught to all Catholics. 
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Permanent U. S. envoy 
to the Holy See 


Frank H. Sampson 








A POLITICAL “HOT POTATO” was tossed into Pres- 
ident Truman’s lap last January when Myron Taylor, his 
personal representative to the Vatican, resigned from his 
post. With a hotly contested election in the offing, it is 
not surprising that the question of our representation at 
the Vatican has remained in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. It is to be hoped that it is not in a state of coma, 
remembering that such a state is usually the prelude to 
death. Such passive death of the idea is of course the 
hope of those protesting Protestants who have continued 
to raise loud outcries against even this unofficial relation- 
ship with the Holy See. Their very vocal “viewing with 
alarm,” it should be noted, however, is not shared by 
millions of our Protestant and other non-Catholic fellow 


citizens. 


ANALYsfsS OF Main OBJECTIONS 


AMERICA has shown, from time to time, as occasion 
arose, how hollow are the arguments of these violent 
protestors. For the sake of review I repeat them here. 
They can be reduced to two. 1) Diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See violate the American principle of sep- 
aration of Church and State. 2) Such relations are dis- 
criminatory, since no proposal has been made to establish 
diplomatic relations with the ecclesiastical heads of non- 
Catholic religious bodies. 

Let us consider the first objection. What is the general 
truth, real or supposed, behind it? If the assertion means 
anything, it must mean that it is a violation of the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State for the United 
States to have diplomatic relations with a ruler who is at 
the same time the head of a religious body. If this argu- 
ment is to be considered valid, just where is it going to 
lead us? 

It will mean, to be sure, that Myron Taylor will have no 
successor. But it will also mean doing quite a number of 
our diplomats out of a job. Chief among these will be 
our Ambassador at the Court of St. James, for His Bri- 
tannic Majesty is also the head of the Church of England. 
This ecclesiastical headship, implied in the phrase “De- 
fender of the Faith,” is no mere title. It is a very real 
thing. (We are, of course, speaking of the King, not per- 
sonally, but as ruling through his Ministers and Parlia- 
ment.) The Prime Minister, in the King’s name, appoints 
the bishops of the Established Church. Royal courts have 
passed upon such purely religious questions as the dogmas 
that an Anglican clergyman must accept. The Gorham 
Case of a century ago is an illustration of this. Not many 
years ago Parliament rejected a revised Prayer Book 
which had received the approval of the Anglican Convoca- 


tions. 


The following review of the case for a U.S. mission 
to the Holy See was written before Mr. Truman 
announced, on August 3, that he was considering a 
regular diplomatic representative at the Vatican. We 
publish the article in the interest of clarifying the 
issues in question. Mr. Sampson, the author, was con- 
verted to the Catholic faith in 1922. 


Other Ambassadors and Ministers will, however, have 
to pack their trunks too: our envoys to the various Scan- 
dinavian countries, where the kings are heads of the 
Lutheran state churches; our representative in Greece, 
where relations between the Greek Orthodox Church and 
the Hellenic state have always been very close. 

We will, moreover, have to confess to numerous trans- 
gressions against the principle of separation of Church 
and State in the past. For years we were represented at 
the court of the Czars, and the Czars were heads of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, ruling it with the same iron 
hand which ruled their dominions. We had Ministers to 
the Sublime Porte, although the Sultans of Turkey were 
also the Caliphs or religious heads of most of the Moslem 
world. Before World War II we maintained diplomatic 
relations with the Mikado, who was not merely the head 
but the very god of Shintoism. Yet in the past there were 
no loud outcries against our relations with the heads of 
these and other religious bodies. 

The second objection advanced is that it would be an 
act of religious discrimination to maintain relations with 
the Vatican and not with the ecclesiastical heads of non- 
Catholic religious bodies, such as the Archbishops of 
Canterbury or Upsala or the Patriarchs of Istanbul or 
Moscow. To evaluate this objection properly we must 
consider the reasons which cause the United States to 
maintain diplomatic relations with any Power, and also 
just what is the meaning of failure to establish such rela- 
tions with a Power which merits them, or of breaking off 
relations once they have been established. 


CONDITIONS FOR DiPLoMATic RELATIONS 


1. To merit diplomatic relations a Power must be 
sovereign and independent. We send no Ministers to the 
British Crown Colonies, because they are Crown Colonies. 
We sent no Ambassadors to the Dominions until their 
status as free and sovereign members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations was established. We send no en- 
voys to the Soviet Ukraine or White Russia, although 
these are members of the United Nations. We know these 
countries are not really independent states but merely 
parts of the USSR. 

How does this test apply to the ecclesiastical heads of 
religious bodies? Are all these religious heads sovereign 
and independent rulers? The Pope is. He is recognized 
as such by nearly all the nations of the world. The 
religious heads of non-Catholic bodies are, however, not 
so recognized. The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Upsala are subjects of their respective rulers, and these 
rulers would doubtless object to our maintaining diplo- 
matic relations with their subjects. Patriarch Alexei is 
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not independent of Moscow. He is Moscow’s tool. There 
is, in short, no religious head of a non-Catholic ecclesias- 
tical body who comes up to the first requirement for dip- 
lomatic relations—with the possible exception of the 
Grand Lama of Tibet. If objectors demand a diplomatic 
representative to Lhassa as a condition to sending one to 
Rome, I doubt very much that Catholics will make any 
objection. 

2. To obtain the honor of diplomatic relations a Power 
must be of sufficient importance to warrant the cost of 
keeping up such relations. We have no Minister to An- 
dorra or San Marino or Nepal. A century ago we sent 
none to the native potentates who ruled in the jungles of 
the Dark Continent before European Powers had gobbled 
up most of Africa. 

How does this second test apply to the ecclesiastical 
heads of religious bodies? The Holy See alone meets the 
requirements. Vatican City may be very small geograph- 
ically, but geography does not determine the appropriate- 
ness of diplomatic representation. Luxemburg is a very 
small country, but it is a desirable diplomatic post in the 
eyes of one of our most influential lady politicians, who 
would doubtless have scorned the offer of an appointment 
to Ethiopia. Even aside from its being the seat of the head 
of the largest body of religious believers on earth, Vatican 
City has great importance. Only an occasional adventur- 
ous globe-trotter goes to San Marino or Anderra or Nepal, 
but thousands of Americans pass though Vatican City 
every year. 

The Vatican is, in addition, one of the outstanding dip- 
lomatic listening posts of the world, due to the large 
number of diplomats accredited there and to the world- 
wide connections of the Holy See. This is not the case 
with the ecclesiastical heads of non-Catholic religious 
bodies. There is little that could be learned at Canterbury 
or Upsala that could not be learned just as well at Lon- 
don or Stockholm. 

The Pope is, furthermore, the real ruling head of the 
Catholic Church. Most of the heads of the non-Catholic 
religious bodies are, on the other hand, more figureheads 
than heads. Their authority is usually quite limited even 
in their own churches, and scarcely any of them have 
authority over their American co-religionists. American 
Episcopalians do not obey Canterbury, and American 
Lutherans do not take orders from Upsala. The General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland has no control over 
Presbyterians here. Only a small minority of American 
Russian Orthodox acknowledge the authority of the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate. 

A charge of discrimination in keeping up diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See and not doing so with the 
above-named and similar non-Catholic dignitaries is 
therefore quite pointless. The non-Catholic religious heads 
simply do not meet the requirements for maintaining such 
relations. The Holy See does. After all, Protestants should 
not expect to have their cake and eat it. If they wish to 
get along without a papacy, they should not complain if 
they do not enjoy the prestige of the papacy. Let them 
either create for themselves Protestant popes or hold their 
peace. 
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3. A nation has diplomatic relations only with those 
Powers which are at least technically friendly. It is true 
that apparent friendliness is not infrequently a mask 
hiding a deep-rooted antagonism. Our present relations 
with Russia and the other Iron Curtain countries prove 
this too easily. If, however, maintenance of diplomatic 
relations necessarily implies no more than merely an 
outward pretense of friendship, to refuse to maintain such 
relations with a Power which does merit them is a de- 
cidedly hostile act. To break them off, if established, js 
even more unfriendly, and is often the prelude to that 
supreme act of hostility which is war. Even the recall of 
an envoy for “consultation” is often interpreted as a hos. 
tile gesture. 

With regard to the third requirement for diplomatic 
representation, we may readily grant that most non-Cath- 
olic ecclesiastical heads, with the glaring exception of 
Patriarch Alexei and his imitators in the Iron Curtain 
countries, are friendly to the United States. But the Pope 
passes this test—and the other two as well. There can be 
no doubt of his official friendship, and any doubt as to 
his personal friendliness toward our country could arise 
only in minds imbued with the spirit of “No Popery.” 


“No Popery” 


Whatever may be the cause of hesitancy on the part of 
some individuals, it is to be feared that just plain “No 
Popery” is the motive be- 
hind the persistent and bitter 
organized agitation against 
our representation at the Vat- 
ican. “No Popery” is the 
battle cry of a very deep- 
rooted Protestant tradition, 
and while the fear is no long- 
er as widespread as former- 
ly, it is far from dead. A mi- 

/ nority — small, but larger 
than you may think—stil! 
considers the Pope to be Antichrist and, as such, the 
supreme enemy of humanity. Many who do not hold this 
venomous belief in its original bald form still retain more 
or less the spirit of hostility towards the papacy which 
originally sprang from this canard, just as quarrels are 
often kept up long after the original cause of the quarrel 
has been forgotten. Modernists of leftist tendencies who 
would scorn to call the Pope Antichrist because of his 
condemnation of the doctrines of Luther or Calvin con- 
sider him a “Fascist”—their equivalent of Antichrist—be- 
cause of his condemnation of the “gospel according to 
Marx.” : 

At this point of world crisis—when the real Antichrist 
philosophy is pitted against all religion—it is well to con- 
sider one point. 

Since the refusal to maintain diplomatic relations wiih 
a head of state who merits them is an act of hostility, av 
insult, if our Government allows even the unofficial rep- 
resentalion at the Vatican to die, it is jeopardizing our 
spiritual leadership and favoring prejudice. Not only 
would the act be an offense to the millions of America» 
Catholics; it would likewise weaken the spiritual front 
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desired by millions of fair-minded Protestants and other 
non-Catholics. Leaders of different faiths have already 
proclaimed their joint interest in promoting the ends of 
justice and peace. 

Prejudice alone, it is evident, is advancing the false 
interpretation of the American principle of separation of 
Church and State. These protestors refuse to have any- 
thing to do with the Pope (except in a hostile sense), and 
so they insist that the United States shall have nothing to 
do with the Pope either. It is high time that our Govern- 
ment ceased to be influenced by those who, under the 


Women at work 





Frances B. Sullivan 


Lw CHILDREN had splashed lustily in the backyard 
wading pool; they had climbed the apple tree, dug in the 
sand box, consumed quantities of hot dogs, and had lin- 
gered long over their choice of ice cream. And when they 
climbed wearily in the cars to return to the orphanage, 
the teacher said: “If you only knew how much this morn- 
ing has meant to the children. Apart from the fun, just to 
be in a home situation is a tremendously valuable experi- 
ence, for they almost never see a real home.” 

That morning’s activity, so satisfying both to the chil- 
dren and the “lady of the house,” was by no means an 
isolated incident. It was part of a planned program of 
community service launched by the Syracuse Alumnae 
Chapter of Theta Phi Alpha, national Catholic sorority. 


“PusLic Lire NEEDS You” 


It was a direct outcome of the thinking of the commit- 
tee that is preparing for the sorority’s national convention, 
to be held in Syracuse, N. Y., August 27-30. The commit- 
tee decided to follow the directives of Pope Pius XII, in 
his address, “Women’s Duties in Social and Political 
Life.” It seemed obvious to the members that the Holy 
Father’s challenge to women—*Public life needs you .. . 
Your destiny is at stake”—is even more timely today than 
when it was voiced on October 21, 1945. The Holy Father 
told the women of Italy in that address—and the rest of 
us as well—that women have the strict obligation in con- 
science to go into action to hold back those forces that 
threaten society and the home. 

It seemed to the sorority’s planning committee that the 
members could no longer build a convention around 
speech-making alone. The disruptive forces at large in the 
world must now be countered by concrete action. We 
women cannot engage the Communists on the Korean front. 
But we can fight the forces, similarly inspired, on the 
home front by re-emphasizing the value of the individual, 
which communism negates. We can fight those forces with 
the weapons which our Blessed Lady herself recommended 
at Fatima—especially by altruistic self-sacrifice—which. 
we decided, would for us take the form of volunteer service 


to our community. 


smoke-screen of zeal for separation of Church and State, 
are really trying to tie our country up with the cause of 
“No Popery.” 

In this crisis, the interests of Church and State, of 
Western ideals and religion, are one. As head of the 
Universal Church, with adherents in all countries, the 
Pope can speak for our cause to all the world. Through 
a representative at the Vatican, the United States—like 
the many other nations already so represented—can share 
the benefits of the Pontiff’s influence and counsel. Shalt 
we let a prejudiced few deprive us of them? 


Frances B. Sullivan, Placement Chairman of the Com- 
munity Service Program of Lambda, Theta Phi Alpha, 
is one of the busy Syracuse, N. Y., alumnae who are 
translating into action the Holy Futher’s admonition 
concerning women’s duties in social and political life. 
Urs. Sullivan is the mother of three children. 


So we determined to make the Syracuse alumnae chapter 
a laboratory for testing a program of community service 
which would be presented for nation-wide adoption at the 
forthcoming convention. First of all, sorority representa- 
tives interviewed heads of local charitable institutions to 
determine volunteer needs in Syracuse. Volunteer Center, 
a Community Chest agency, helped us interview prospec- 
tive workers and set up a working file. The director of 
Catholic Charities offered to lead us in a series of forum 
discussions which would orient us in the Catholic philoso- 
phy of service, showing how this philosophy can be carried 
out in relation to the community. 


LocaL ACTIVITIES 


The program got off to a slow start. Most members of 
our alumnae chapter have small children or jobs which 
engage much of their time and energy. Three “group” 
projects, however, finally got under way and set a pattern 
of accomplishment and satisfaction in work which gave 
our project mounting momentum. 

A group of eight younger girls met weekly to learn the 
art of puppet-making so that they could help children in 
an orphanage make puppets, write scripts and put on 
shows. 

Another group of nine girls took training in remedial 
reading techniques and worked with boys living in a 
Catholic institution. The satisfaction experienced by the 
whole group was expressed by one member, who said en- 
thusiastically: “We know we’re helping the boys because 
two of them have improved so much they’ve been gradu- 
ated from the class. And Sister says that we help them tre- 
mendously in their personal adjustments just by giving 
them some individual attention each week.” To cap the 
year’s study, the boys were taken on a picnic, complete 
with hamburgers and pony rides. 

Another opportunity for service was offered by Cath- 
olic Charities, which asked us to call on Catholic displaced 
persons living in this area to ascertain whether they were 
happy in their new homes. One person working on this 
project, a former case worker and mother of four children, 
lives in the suburbs and does not find it easy to fit the 
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work into a heavy schedule. Yet she says: “The calls can 
be made at my convenience, and the work is so rewarding. 
Dealing with these unfortunate people has made me count 
my blessings over and over.” 

Some girls have been able to take on regular weekly 
assignments, such as assisting in the clinics of the Free 
Dispensary, doing occupational therapy at a children’s 
hospital or acting as receptionists at Volunteer Center. 

Others exercise special talents by painting murals for 
the nursery walls at a family group-work agency, by lead- 
ing blind people in choral singing or by writing publicity 
for a youth agency. 

Large numbers of our chapter were unable to partici- 
pate in any of these regularly scheduled activities. Such 
members became an important part of the program, how- 
ever, by putting themselves on call for the numerous 
“spot” jobs emanating from Volunteer Center. The Center 
would, for example, call the placement chairman and say: 
“We need six cars to take some children to a Christmas 
party. Can you supply them?” Or: “We need about a 
dozen girls to make thirty telephone calls each on the 
Cancer Drive. How about it?” Again: “The mayor wants 
a housing survey made. Can you manage to get us fifteen 
girls?” 

Humble as these jobs may seem, they are basic to the 
functioning of the democratic process of community life. 
For one thing, their performance by volunteers saves the 
community thousands of dollars each year. The work of 
this group alone totaled over $3,500 in nine months, if 
figured at the minimum laboring wage of 75 cents an 
hour. Then, too, the work gives a girl a sense of par- 
ticipation in community affairs. It increases her knowledge 
of how the community functions and stimulates her aware- 
ness of its problems. 

To point up the program and provide some incentive, 
a community-service award was instituted, the honor to 
be accorded each year to the member making the out- 
standing contribution in terms of personal service. The 
beautiful prayer of St. Francis of Assisi beginning, “Lord. 
make me an instrument of your peace,” was adopted as 
the theme of the program and the award. 


Winer Horizons 


On the occasion of the first award, Miss Eileen Egan of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference was invited to 
speak and, in her address, effectively pushed out our hori- 
zon beyond the limits of our own community. In particu- 
lar, she described the plight of displaced persons still liv- 
ing in camps in Europe, and persuaded us to “adopt” a 
displaced priest in Germany. By sending books, clothing 
and food to one of the thousand expellee priests who have 
gone with their dispossessed flocks (numbering 1,500.- 
000) into northern Germany, the sorority shares, however 
slightly, in the apostolic work of the Church. 

The foregoing is a rough summary of the data on our 
laboratory of social service which we are offering to our 
convention. The report would not be complete, however. 
without mention of a few of the projects which are pro- 
posed for the future. Among them high priority is given 

to Father Gardiner’s appeal to women’s organizations 
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(Am. 6/29/50, p. 444) to eliminate lurid magazine coy. 
ers and displays from the newsstands. 

We propose also to explore the promotion of better in. 
terracial understanding. 

Above all, we cannot ignore the call of the Holy Father 
for women’s greater participation in political activity, 
Surely it becomes daily more apparent that if the United 
States is to exercise effective world leadership, our Goy- 
ernment must be guided by Christian principles. We want 
to rally women to help build that public opinion in sup- 
port of the moral law which the Holy Father says must 
guide the world’s leaders. 

These, then, are some of the projects Theta Phi Alpha 
will discuss in Syracuse during the last days of August. 
They are not new by any means. The role of woman as a 
Christian volunteer has a distinguished history, beginning 
with Mary’s response to the Angel: “Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord.” 


Servinc Democracy’s IDEALS 


Although such volunteer service is not new, it is, how- 
ever, more necessary than ever before in this crisis of his- 
tory. Service of this kind bears discussing not only in 
Syracuse, not only in every city and town where Theta Phi 
Alpha is organized, but in cities, towns and homes all 
over the country. Volunteer community service lies at the 
root of the American pattern of the democratic life which 
we are fighting to preserve. 

At present, plans for civilian defense are already being 
reactivated in many com- 
munities, and the call for 
volunteers to assist in these 
programs is going out. We 
women must be prepared 
to play our part. The tempo 
of Red Cross work is being 
stepped up, and Gray Ladies 
are bringing their charity 
to induction centers and 
hospitals, 

Out of our brief experi- 
ence, our Syracuse chapter 
will say to our sorority sis- 
ters of the whole United 
States: Talk to your parish priest, your Catholic Charities 
office. your Volunteer Center or other Community Chest 
agency. Explore the volunteer needs of your community 
with heads of hospitals, orphanages and youth agencies 
such as CYO, Scouts and Campfire Girls. You will be sur- 
prised and gratified to find how eager they are to obtain 
the services of conscientious, alert volunteers. : 

Try to interest a group of women in starting just one 
volunteer project. If you supply the initiative, you can 
always find someone to go along with you, and the one 
project will mushroom into many as the contagion of 
satisfaction through service begins to operate. 

What if you live in a small community which offers no 
opportunity for an organized volunteer program? You 
can still participate in this work. You alone can adopt an 
expellee priest or collect clothing for the Pope’s storehouse. 
Just write War Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare 
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Conference, 350 Fifth Avenue. New York 1, N. Y. You 
can prepare bandages and supplies for medical mis- 
sionaries. The need is so desperate that clean but unsteril- 
ized materials are now used in their preparation. Address 
your inquiries to Father Edward Garesché, S.J., Catholic 
Medical Missionary Board, Inc., 8-10 West 17th Street. 
New York 11, N. Y. 

To gather a few friends around a tea table for an after- 
noon’s sewing is surely a pleasant prospect—yet it can be 
turned into a link in the chain of volunteer service by 
sewing garments for orphan babies. Each garment will be 
sent to you ready to finish in less than an hour of hand 
sewing by Miss Amy Byrnes, Christ Child Society, 390 
West End Avenue, New York 24, N. Y. 

This does involve effort on your part. But dynamic ful- 
fillment of the teachings of Christ Our Lord and the 


Don’t be a hoarder 





Billee Eckert Martin 





—_—s UNSEEMLY PHENOMENON is cur- 
rently taking place over the breadth of our land. It is a 
disillusioning, a discouraging thing, an altogether mysti- 
fying and inexplicable thing. 

We would like to deny the fact; but it is beyond deny- 
ing: American women, by the thousand, are giving aid 
and comfort to the communistic forces seeking to engulf 
the free Christian world. 

Hardest of all to understand, the wives and mothers of 
American men and boys who are fighting and dying in 
the brown hills of Korea are industriously and energet- 
ically helping the Red enemy! 

Shocking, you say? Why aren’t they exposed? Why 
aren’t they brought to task? 

Careful! Before you say more, make sure, make mighty 
sure that you are not in the ranks of the delinquents your- 
self. 

Visit the linen department, the soap department, the 
nylon-hosiery department of any large store, and look at 
the hordes of women shoppers, all but mauling one an- 
other in their single-minded greed of purpose—to stock 
up, at all costs, on items that were hard to get in the last 
war. (Or were you perhaps already there, one of the 
grasping, self-centered, hoarding throng? ) 

Throughout the nation, at the time of this writing, de- 
partment-store sales are soaring skyward. I myself know 
of one woman who bought a hundred pairs of nylon hose. 
She paid $1.69 a pair for them, for stockings which a 
very short time ago retailed for a little more than half 
that price. Whether she hopes to wear them all herself 
or to profit otherwise from her enterprise is a matter 
for not too deep conjecture. 

Another woman, who hates Marxism like poison, even 
as you and I do, and perhaps with even more reason since 
she has a son about to be sent into the zone of battle, 


requests of our Blessed Lady demands such effort. As 
Cardinal Newman said: “Good is never done except at 
the expense of those who do it.” 


REWARDS OF SERVICE 


We will tell our convention guests, too, that the expen- 
diture of this effort yields the very highest rewards in 
terms of personal development and mental health and 
happiness, for it leads to an understanding of the very 
meaning of life—both here and hereafter. It enables us 
to know instinctively what St. Francis felt when he con- 
cluded his prayer with: “Oh Divine Master, grant that | 
may not so much seek to be consoled as to console, to be 
understood as to understand, to be loved as to love. For 
it is in giving that we receive, in pardoning that we are 
pardoned, and in dying that we are born to eternal life.” 


There will be no hoarding in the Martin home in St. 
Louis, and none elsewhere if Mrs. Martin has any 
powers of persuasion. Hoarding, she warns other 
housewives, helps nobody but the enemy. It even back- 
fires on the hoarder himself. Mrs. Martin contributes 
regularly to a number of Catholic papers. 


boasted that she would not be caught short on sugar in 
this war. She has sixty-five pounds stored in her base- 
ment, and is buying ten pounds more, or as much as the 
store will sell her, each time she shops. “Just in case, of 
course,” she murmured in subtle explanation. 

Another has executed a brilliant coup, assuming that 
bath towels again become a scarce commodity. She has 
bought two entire bolts of terry toweling material. An- 
other is filling the shelves of her cedar closet with canned 
goods; another has not one, but two deep-freeze boxes, 
which she is cramming with meats and other edibles— 
“in case” rationing is put into effect. 

You all know them, as I do. There is the woman who 
is hoarding coffee; the one who is stocking up on laundry 
soap and powders; the woman who has bought enough 
sheets and pillow cases to stock a small-sized hospital; 
the woman who is buying one or more new electrical ap- 
pliances—on credit, of course—although her present ones 
are still serviceable, because she may not be able to get 
one “in a couple of years” when she would want one. 

The situation is grim. It is tragic. It is pathetic. For 
these hoarders accomplish quite the opposite of what 
they mean to do. Ask any woman scare-buyer for her 
motives in making the purchases, and she will reply, with 
a righteous air: “I’m only doing it to protect myself.” 
Perhaps she will add, defensively: “Everyone else is grab- 
bing the stuff. I don’t want to be left without.” 

There is the current joke, of course, about the person 
who was only buying up things to keep the hoarders from 
getting them. But it is not funny. Not funny in any way, 
shape or form. Every buying run that is started on any 
commodity results inevitably in higher and higher prices 
on that commodity. Not only do these buying runs create 
sky-tilting prices, prices that place the goods altogether 
out of the reach of many people, but they create actual, 
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though needless, shortages. They encourage speculation 
and profiteering by the unscrupulous. And they bring 
about a gradual breakdown of public morale, induce a 
panic trend, breed fear and apprehension in the public 
mind. 

Every single one of these effects is something highly to 
be desired by the Communist Powers. They all harmonize 
beautifully with the Red policy of weakening the democ- 
racies from within. 

The woman who buys to hoard is not protecting herself. 
She is, on the contrary, exposing herself to hardship and 
dangers that she herself is helping to bring about. In- 
creasingly high prices are a natural outcome of stepped-up 
buying. The price of green coffee increased more than 
twelve per cent in the month of July. This can be attrib- 
uted to only one thing—speculation resulting from con- 
sumer greed, since Brazil, the greatest coffee-growing 
country, now has a total supply of some 20 million bags 
of coffee available for marketing, nearly 3 million bags 
more than that country has ever sold in a single year 
before this. The pity of it is that the increased retail price 
of coffee, and of every other commodity as well, will have 
its deleterious effect on the purses of all alike—of those 
who have not contributed to the shortage and high prices 
as well as of those who have. 

Increased prices on foodstuffs and other necessities, 
without correspondingly increased wages or employment, 
mean a letdown in living standards for many families. 
This can, and in many cases does, result in grumbling. 
unrest, complaint and criticism, of which the Government 
is usually the hapless and undeserving victim. 

Nothing could suit the Communists better. Nothing 
could more aptly advance their schemes. 

Even when sold at top prices, supplies can be depleted 
to a point where needed commodities are no longer pro- 
curable. Again, this works hardship on all alike, the in- 
nocent as well as the guilty, and again results in public 
dissatisfaction and disquietude. 

The ironic side of the picture is that the rationing of 
supplies by the Government, so feared by the hoarders, is 
only being brought nearer by the mad orgy of buying 
and storing by which they seek to provide against it. Our 
enemies must laugh at such gullibility, such utter stupid- 
ity on our part. 

What a betrayal of our country we participate in, we 
who take part in this form of mass hysteria. What price- 
less, intrinsic things we let go by the board, when we set 
our sights only on a plethora of nylon hosiery, coffee and 
linens. 

An AP dispatch, dated July 28, brings the picture into 
clear focus. It relays a letter, written by Mrs. Randall C. 
Roberts, of Sacramento, California. The letter reads in 
part: 


From time to time, since the war broke out, the 
hoarders have made the headlines. I wonder if 
stuffed stomachs and nylon-clad legs will win this 
war? ... Can you trade a pound of sugar or coffee, 
or nylon ‘hose for a life? Do you know what it is to 
have a loved one lost? Do you know what it is not to 
be able to sleep for a gnawing anxiety as to whether 
he is still even alive? If he has food? 


ce 
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I know what it is. You see, I am the wife of the 
boy who was listed as the first Sacramentan missing 
in action in Korea. 

The husband of whom she writes is Army Sgt. Randall 
C. Roberts, 29 years old, a veteran artilleryman who 
fought from the Normandy beachhead to Berlin in World 
War II. He was reported missing in Korea on July 14. 

Did your conscience twinge, ever so slightly, when you 
read that letter? 

I am fiercely proud of being an American woman, as 
you must be, in your hearts. I am a housewife, as well as 
a writer, and as such face the same problems as you who 
read these words. But I have taken a solemn vow that so 
long as my country is menaced by the Godless, atheistic 
forces of communism, I will buy no single item that | 
do not need as an immediate and positive necessity. 

I have pledged to myself that I will shun, in so far as 
is possible, the purchase of items for which over-heavy 
demand has caused price rises, or which are on the 
“searce’ list. 

I have promised myself that I will not indulge in rest- 
less, dissatisfied talk, that | 
will not “gripe” about either 
high prices or shortages, but 
will give thanks, both in my 

=. heart and vocally, for the 
many blessings that are mine. 

If rationing of supplies and 
foodstuffs is put into effect 
by our Government, I will 
accept it gracefully, rejoic- 
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ia WN SSS. ing in the privilege of being 
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family feel that any hardship 
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yes i my) is being visited upon it by 
i = the rationing, but will, in- 
stead, exercise my ingenuity and my housewifely art to 
provide for them wholesomely and adequately. 

These won’t be sacrifices. One does not think in terms 
of sacrifice for what one loves. These will be, rather, 
cheerful offerings in the service of my God and my coun: 
try. They will be my own small weapons against the forces 
of heresy and communism. 

I make an earnest plea that you American women who 
read this take cognizance of the situation, and make like 
pledges to yourselves. Such a concerted effort would effect 
a vast strengthening of our internal situation. It would 
represent a mighty girding of our armor against the Red 
aggressor. 

I plead that you desist from the mad rat-race of hoard- 
ing that is threatening the economic stability of our na- 
tion, and playing directly into the hands of the masters of 
the Kremlin. 

I beg that so long as American soldiers fight and die 
to preserve Christianity and a democratic way of life, you 
do not cheapen their efforts by an avaricious, grasping 
greed for material things. 

Remember that while you are counting the nylons in 
your dresser drawer, they may be counting the minutes 
left in their lives. 
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Conference on the 
handicapped 





Benjamin L. Masse 





= by a moving ten-minute talk by the 
war-burdened Mr. Truman, the annual meeting of the 
President’s Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week (NEPH), held on August 9 in Wash- 
ington, was a highly satisfactory and inspiring gathering. 
On hand was a good percentage of the 261 members and 
alternates who constitute the committee proper, as well as 
members of the Cabinet, Governors of States, and a num- 
ber of high Federal officials. The purpose of the meeting, 
of course, was to plan for the annual observance of 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, which is set 
this year for October 1-7. By all indications, the 1950 
NEPH Week will be the best observed ever. 

It is heartening to be able to report that good news be- 
cause no current endeavor of the Government is more 
worthy of support than this one. Established by Congress 
in 1945, NEPH Week was given a formal, high-powered 
organization two years later. A committee representing 
all the important big business, labor, fraternal, profes- 
sional, veterans’, women’s, education and religious groups 
was established by the Secretary of Labor, at the instance 
of Mr. Truman, in August, 1947. The 8lst Congress 
authorized an annual appropriation, not to exceed $75,- 
000, for the work of the committee. The Labor Depart- 
ment has used this money to establish in its Bureau of 
Labor Standards a special division for the Physically 
Handicapped. This division services the President’s Com- 
mittee and provides liaison with the various Governors’ 
Committees which carry out the program on a local level. 
The set-up is a fine example of cooperation among private 
groups, State and local authorities, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

About the worthiness of the program there can be no 
question at all. The physically handicapped begin the 
game of life with one or two strikes against them. The 
rest of us, organized in a political community, have a 
duty to see that they get a fighting chance to reach first 
base, or even to hit the ball out of the park. No society 
which claims to be Christian could do less without betray- 
ing the example of its Master. 

Just as there is no question about the worthiness of the 
program, so there is no doubt whatsoever about the need. 
How many people are physically or mentally handicapped 
is not known exactly, but the number is much larger 
than one might think. Dr. Howard A. Rusk, writing in 
the New York Times on July 23, estimated that twenty- 
odd million persons “have some physical or mental dis- 
ability.” At the end of 1949, the Veterans Administra- 
tion put at two million the number of World War I and 
II veterans with service-connected disabilities serious 
enough to warrant compensation payments. It earlier 


What useful occupation means to the handicapped 
person may be readily imagined. What is not generally 
known is how skilled, how reliable, some of our handi- 
capped are, or can become if given an opportunity to 
learn and work. Father Masse, who attended the meet- 
ing of the President’s Committee, stresses the need for 
public understanding and cooperation. 


estimated that another million war veterans have service- 
connected disabilities for which they are not receiving 
compensation. 

Those who have suffered a disability as a result of 
military service are, of course, only a small minority of 
the handicapped. In the course of World War II there 
were seven times as many amputations—120,000—on the 
home front as there were on the fighting fronts. Accidents 
in the home, at work and on the road, together with sick- 
ness, are a much more prolific source of disability than 
war. And many of the handicapped are born that way. 


SCOPE OF PROBLEM 


Some years ago the Federal Government made a na- 
tional-health survey which turned up some startling facts 
about the handicapped. Basing its conclusions on the 
survey, the Federal Security Agency estimates that there 
are in the country a million and a half men and women 
of working age who are so severely disabled that they 
cannot support themselves or their families. Each year 
that number grows—through injury, illness or congenital 
causes—by 250,000. How much the disabled cost the na- 
tion in dollars and cents no one knows. We can gain some 
idea, however, from the cost of public-assistance pro- 
grams. In June, 1948, for instance, the typical cost of aid 
to dependent children under the Federal-States program 
of public assistance was $792 a year per family. The total 
bill came to $173 million. In about one-fifth of the families 
covered by the survey the breadwinner was mentally or 
physically disabled. 

The factor of costs bulked importantly in the minds 
of the 78th Congress, which in 1943 strengthened the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 by approving the 
so-called Barden-La Follette amendments. (The Congress 
was no doubt influenced by higher motives also.) The 
following paragraph appeared in the reports of both the 
Senate and House committees which handled the bill: 

From the long-range point of view there is no ques- 

tion but that the problem of disability is a problem 

which can be met only by large expenditures of pub- 
lic money. The very fact that a person who is normally 

a breadwinner is disabled often raises a relief prob- 

lem as to him and his dependents. From the view- 

point of both Federal and State treasuries, and of 
the disabled persons themselves, experience has dem- 
onstrated that the best as well as the most economical 
approach for meeting the situation is an appropriate 
program of vocational rehabilitation. Where a dis- 
abled person may be made fit for employment, 
through rehabilitation, and become a tax producer 
rather than a tax consumer, it would seem poor 
economy to deny him these necessary services. This 
is the dollars-and-cents justification of the program. 
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On this score the conviction of the 78th Congress has 
been abundantly borne out by experience. In the first five 
years of operations under the enlarged Federal-State 
program of civilian rehabilitation, 220,000 disabled men 
and women were put on their feet and placed in gainful 
employment. That is more than had been restored to 
productive life in the entire twenty-three years preceding 
the liberalization of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of 1920. The Federal Security Agency estimates that dur- 
ing the first five years under the new law, the 220,000 
people rehabilitated added $900 million to their earnings. 
They paid Federal income taxes of $70 million, and an 
unknown sum in State, community and other taxes. 


REHABILITATION RECORD 


Let us look more closely at some of the figures for 1948. 
In that year 53,000 disabled civilians, three-fourths of 
whom were men, were rehabilitated and placed in suc- 
cessful employment. Almost half of them were crippled 
in one way or another. About 6,000 were blind or had 
some impairment of sight. More than 4,000 were deaf or 
hard of hearing. About the same number suffered from 
tuberculosis. There were 2,000 heart cases and more 
than 3,000 mental cases. The rest labored under assorted 
disabilities—hernia, stomach ulcers, speech defects, 
asthma. Seventy-four per cent were unemployed, and 13 
per cent had never worked at all. The twenty-three per 
cent who were employed were in ill-adapted and some- 
times unsafe jobs, in temporary or part-time jobs, or 
were in danger of losing their jobs on account of their 
disabilities. Two out of five had at least one dependent. 

That was the raw material the Federal-State rehabilita- 
tion agencies worked with. They pitched in with medical 
examinations, medical, surgical and psychiatric care, 
artificial limbs and hearing aids, special training courses 
to fit the disabled for jobs. Where special tools were 
needed, these were supplied. Finally, the disabled person 
was placed in a job, in private or public employment 
adapted to his physical and mental capacities and for 
which he had been carefully prepared. Some of these 
services—medical exams, vocational training, job place- 
ment—were given gratis. The rest were paid for either 
by the disabled person himself or out of public funds. 
The average cost to the Federal-State rehabilitation sys- 
tem of each successful rehabilitation was $460. 

On the positive side of the ledger, these 53,000 disabled 
people, in the first year after rehabilitation, pushed their 
annual rate of earnings from $17 million to $86 million, 
a gain of $69 million. They paid Federal income taxes 
to the tune of $5 million a year. They also paid com- 
munity, State and other taxes. The Federal Security 
Agency, which made these estimates, notes that the earn- 
ings and taxes of 6,000 rehabilitated farmers and family 
workers have not been included. 

Last year the record was even better. Some 69,000 
persons were rehabilitated, and their earnings jumped 
from $17 million to $93 million. FSA estimates that each 
handicapped worker restored to employment, if employed 
85 per cent of his work expectancy, will pay $10 in Fed- 
eral taxes for every Federal dollar spent on putting him 
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back to work. At that rate the country made a lot of 
money last year. 

If this program has been so successful, why, the reader 
may rightfully ask, has it operated on such a restricted 
basis? Since 250,000 persons are added annually to the 
ranks of the seriously disabled, the nation, by rehabilitat. 
ing only 50,000 or 60,000 a year, is not doing much more 
than scratching the surface. 

There are all sorts of reasons why the Federal-State 
rehabilitation program isn’t doing a still better job. Some 
of them concern you and me—more specifically, our lack 
of interest in the disabled and in the private and public 
agencies which strive to restore them to gainful employ. 
ment. Some of them apply to employers, both public and 
private, who are not concerned with the plight of disabled 
workers, or are even prejudiced against them. Many 
employers think more of what a person can’t do than of 
what he can do. Joe Smith, who lost his right leg as a 
boy in an auto accident, 
may never be a track man 
like Gil Dodd, or a center 
fielder like either of the Di 
Maggios, but he may de- 
velop into a highly prof- 
cient mechanic or drafts- 
man. More than 8,000 of the 
handicapped persons re- 
habilitated in 1948 are to- 
day holding down skilled 
jobs. Employers, too, do 
not always have the pa- 
tience to suit the job to the 
worker—an essential step 
in the rehabilitation proc- 
ess. And some of them have the idea—completely false— 
thai their insurance rates will go up if they hire handi- 
capped persons. 

One of the main functions of the President’s Committee 
on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 
is to dissipate such misunderstandings, and otherwise 
teach employers and the public the true facts about the 
disabled and their rich potentialities. Although the Com- 
mittee’s work goes on all year round, it comes to a climax 
during NEPH Week, which, as I mentioned above, occurs 
this year at the beginning of October. The Korean war 
and the world-wide crisis provoked by mounting Com- 
munist aggression add a special note of urgency to this 
year’s observance. There will, alas, be newly disabled 
veterans to be rehabilitated. There will also be man- 
power needs which cannot be met unless we find ways 
of making use of the mentally and physically disabled. 
There was a pool of eight million unemployed workers 
at the beginning of World War II, yet we suffered from 
a shortage of manpower. Right now not more than three 
million are unemployed, and our manpower needs this 
time may turn out to be much greater than they were in 
1940-45. If the plight of the handicapped does not move 
us to expand our rehabilitation program, perhaps neces- 
sity and self-interest will. We help the disabled by restor- 
ing them to a productive life. In the process, we also help 
ourselves. 
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Hollywood letter 


Hollywood is facing some basic decisions of its own at a 
moment when fundamentals on the moral and political 
level appear to cause some gasping with the sort of dis- 
tress normally associated with landed fish. You can find 
quite a little official sentiment here supporting the view 
that the industry is moving into a most critical transi- 
tional period. It’s not quite hysteria, though, as some 
observers have said who seem to take surface manifesta- 
tions too seriously. There is considerable behind-the- 
senes activity to get the house in order for a future 
fraught with change and readjustment. 

There is some gloom in the industry, and where it is, 
it is settled. Largely, however, the major studios are 
pushing somewhat modified work-schedules with the kind 
of courage that is necessary when you face such menaces 
as a cumulative war problem, a depressed foreign market 
and a burgeoning youngster called television. Of the 
three, TV seems to be causing the most loss of sleep. 

You can start a studio braw! in a flash here with any 
flat declaration on the TV situation. It’s safe to contend 
the arguments are on your side if you concede that there 
are at least forty other strongly supported views. One 
fact is plain: Hollywood is not presently friendly to TV. 
Qnce you’ve said that, you’re on your own as to an ex- 
planation for this attitude. The explanation most fre- 
quently heard goes like this: TV is keeping families at 
home. This means less theatre attendance. But theatres 
are a Hollywood protectorate. Drastic non-attendance in 
theatres means heavy investment losses. Therefore, crush 
TV and save the theatres. Q. E. D. 

The fate of the theatres—those ornate citadels of brick 
and mortar—is a problem here only because of possibil- 
ities. Business has found it wise to respect even remote 
possibilities. At the moment, Hollywood is not taking 
seriously the extremists who contend that TV is going to 
make parking lots out of the nation’s theatres and that 
only a miracle can save them. A lot of people here swear 
by the movie house as a permanent American institution. 
They say the film is not adapted to exhibition on a TV 
screen, that dramatic effect is lost, that the psychological 
excitement occasioned by large audiences is absent, that 
nothing can destroy the deeply ingrained desire of Ameri- 
cans to gather in public places, chew popcorn and pass 
judgment on milady’s hat. 

A friend of mine happens not to be sympathetic to this 
view. He’s crazy about his TV set. He says his family is, 
too. “Look,” he says feverishly, “no baby sitters, no park- 
ing problems, no standing in line. I can sit back, refresh- 
ment in hand and make loud noises if I don’t like the 
entertainment. Nobody behind me can yell ‘shush!’” 

Of course this friend admits he’s not seeing TV films 
starring Shelley Winters, Elizabeth Taylor or Bing Cros- 
by. But that doesn’t seem to dim his estimate of the 
future. As it happens, he joins a large following with 
his prophecy that one day Hollywood and TV will come 
together. Says one important producer here: “Sooner or 
later Hollywood and television will join in a spectacular 
partnership. Maybe it will be accomplished through a 
pay-as-you-see system. Perhaps it will be Phonevision 
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(Am. 2/25/50, p. 612). Or something like it. Think of 
it, a box-office in every home, with producers getting their 
money back from pictures in three months instead of 
three years.” 

At the moment, Hollywood reacts to any alliance with 
TV with the expression of a man newly struck at the base 
of the skull by a flying saucer. The reason? Who knows? 
Maybe it’s the theatre problem, wherein Hollywood is 
justified in seeking to protect huge vested interests. May- 
be it’s because TV hasn’t yet spread to enough of the 
populous centers. Or that TV is not going to be more of 
a threat than radio, which was supposed at one time to 
threaten material reduction in theatre attendance. 

Having failed in efforts to lure new films away from 
the major studios, TV interests have gone a-courtin’ in 
the independent field—that is, the little producer who 
makes two or three pictures a year. It may not take more 
than a wink and a nod to win over the independents, who 
long have chafed under the yoke of the majors and their 
theatres. It has always been an agony with the inde- 
pendents, this struggle to get their pictures into theatres 
—houses largely controlled by the big studios—over the 
country. Independents have always needed outlets, and 
now along comes TV with a prospect to unsettle their 
soul with joy, an outlet in every home. 

Unless it decides on a policy with respect to TV, Holly- 
wood may find itself driving outside interests into the 
film-producing field. This new threat, indicated in in- 
cipient mergers between TV and the independents, is 
causing a mild manic-depression in top-policy levels. Al- 
ready big TV money has purchased film studios here 
with plans for large-scale production of movies for TV 
exclusively. 

At any rate, these speculative crosswinds have bred 
caution in this Land of Nothing Calm. Things are going 
ahead but on a predictable basis. Long-range plans must 
have strong present potentials. The earth below the feet 
must be felt. Hard-headed business methods are in force 
here as never before. Hollywood says it knows the answer 
to all this—good pictures. Good pictures will reverse the 
current downward box-office trends. Good pictures, the 
industry feels, will cure all its ills, TV or otherwise. 

Hollywood, aware that it has created a steady theatre- 
going public, is determined to keep it that way. It does 
not side with the motor-car executive who in a wave of 
self-abnegation declared not long ago that the automobile 
took Americans out of the home and television will bring 
Puit Kovry 


them back. 
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Quebec letter 

Tit-Coq (Li'l Rooster) is a name with a magic ring to it 
for Quebec theatregoers. Little wonder, for this three-act 
play swept Montreal like a forest fire about a year and a 
half ago, running for an unheard-of 200 performances. 
This means that Tit-Cog ran twice as long as any previous 
Montreal dramatic production, Canadian or imported. 

The man who made Tit-Cog a dramatic by-word is 
Gratien Gélinas, author-producer-director-actor. A short, 
quiet, simple family man around the forty mark, he be- 
lies, in his appearance, his tremendous theatrical quali- 
ties. He is beyond doubt un homme de théatre. Critics 
have written rave notices about his drama, and all join in 
proclaiming him a prodigieux acteur. 

Tit-Coq is no lucky shot in the dark. For many years 
Gratien Gélinas tickled the funny bones of a large French- 
Canadian radio audience with his droll interpretations 
of one Fridolin. He also staged for many a year in the 
pre-Tit-Cog era a very successful yearly revue called 
Fridolinons, a synonym for clever satire and gay, spright- 
ly and often hilarious comedy. Tit-Cog, then, has been 
born of experience, springs from an indispensable contact 
with the stage and living audiences. 

Tit-Coq as drama is a simple, straightforward account 
of a rather heart-bruised, bastard-born young man and 
his quest for happiness in a new-found love. There is no 
wastage in the play. Tit-Cog is a tight little packet which 
catches its audience very easily and throws out quite a 
dramatic punch. It is, as one French-Canadian critic 
phrased it: “Une forte, une belle piéce, d'un accent hu- 
main irrésistible.” 

As producer and director, Gratien Gélinas has tolerated 
nothing shabby. His actors will tell you that he is trés 
exigeant, a man who overlooks no detail and demands 
100-per-cent effort. The critics, as a result, have been 
quick to notice the great all-round ability of the man. 

A few months ago Gélinas experimented with an Eng- 
lish translation of Tit-Coqg. He gave it a trial run of just 
a week. There were, as we might expect, a few changes 


in the cast, but he himseli carried on in the lead role. 
It was the same old story. English Montrealers flocked 
to the theatre, and the English drama critics went over. 
board in their enthusiasm. This trial run has encouraged 
Gélinas to make some future plans. A tentative fall route 
calls for an eight-week run in English in Montreal, a 
four-week visit to Toronto, three weeks in English and 
one in French, and a split week in Ottawa, half in Eng. 
lish and half in French. A New York opening seems 
likely early in 51. France and England, too, might be 
on the receiving end in °51, fer Gratien Gélinas made a 
recent trip abroad to examine the possibilities of a Euro. 
pean showing. 

The play will, I think, be a success wherever it spins 
its magic web. Despite its Quebec background, it has 
universal appeal. Non-Quebecers, I imagine, may miss 
some of the finer shadings and atmosphere unescapable 
for native sons and daughters, but they will, none the 
less, enjoy a heart-stirring drama of modern life. 

Tit-Coq, by the way, has been published this past 
spring by Montreal’s Librarie Beauchemin, and already 
the all-sold-out sign has been posted for its initial 10,000 
copies. A second edition is on the way. 

When one has the chance to read the drama attentively, 
it becomes more of an eye-opener. Story and characters 
have been beautifully drawn. The language is crisp, rich, 
forceful, lively, full of color and metaphor. A cross- 
section of life, pulsating and warm, unfolds itself before 
the searching eye of the reader. What, then, of the living 
play? It is scarcely to be wondered that Eugéne Lapierre 
wrote of it in Le Devoir: “On peut, pour une fois, risquer 
le mot de chef-d’oeuvre.” 

The success of Gratien Gelinas’ Tit-Cog serves further 
proof of Canada’s growing cultural maturity. Instead of 
borrowing too heavily from American and British sources, 
Canada is fast developing a cultural brand of its own— 
in music, ballet, song, in the world of books and theatre. 
Here is a welcome handmaid for the young nation’s eco- 
nomic and political maturity. ANncus J. MACDOUGALL 

















Four good novels 

It’s a prosperous breeze that brings us 
four good works of fiction, particularly 
at the end of summer, when the pub- 
lishing business is traditionally—though 
~vithout good rhyme or reason—stag- 
nant. Moreover, the four novels here dis- 
cussed provide a fine case study of the 
role of characterization in vivifying a 
story. The first two books are superb 
jobs mainly because they have captured 
the essence of their chief characters, 
and the books differ in stature because 
the characters they capture are as vastly 
different as St. Thomas Aquinas and a 
fictional Italian parish priest who could 
be played admirably by Barry Fitzgerald, 
if Barry were six foot four and weighed 
two hundred pounds. 

The Quiet Light, by Louis de Wohl 
(Lippincott. 317p. $3), is the story of 
St. Thomas. Told against the turbulent 
background that was Europe in the time 
of Emperor Frederick II, the theme 


contrasts the Emperor’s mad lust for 
power and his sacrilegious use of it 
with the true power of learning wedded 
to sanctity in which Thomas grew and 
by which he enriched the world. It 
might be thought that here we would 
have a very static novel, but you may 
put such fears to rest. There was plenty 
of action in Thomas’ life, provided 
largely by his unpredictable family, and 
Mr. de Wohl has fashioned a rapidly- 
paced novel. 

The real triumph of the book, how- 
ever, comes in the portrayal of the inner 
life of the saintly genius. Thomas is a 
truly convincing saint in these pages 
and a very lovable one as well. The 
surety of the author’s touch reaches its 
height in a reverent, quite authentically 
accented description of one of the saint’s 
ecstasies. 

A good book because of its pace and 
color, it becomes an even better book 
whenever Thomas comes upon the scene. 
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It is his towering character, vividly 
realized, which makes The Quiet Light 
a superb historica! novel. 

Giovanni Guareschi has etched his 
characters keenly, too, in The Little 
World of Don Camillo (Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. 205p. $2.75). Since none of his 
characters is a St. Thomas, there is, 
however, nothing of grandeur to the 
story. There is, though, a lot of fun. ex- 
citement, pathos and melodrama. Only 
three actors are prominent in the book 
-~-Don Camillo, the parish priest; his 
friend and foe, the Communist mayor 
of the little town; and Christ hanging 
on the crucifix above the main altar. 
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After priest and Red have had a verbal 
—or other—set-to, Don Camillo goes to 
talk it over with the Lord, only to have 
himself, many a time, given a neat little 
ticking-off for his lack of patience or 
prudence, for his too-active zeal. This 
js sometimes couched in terms that are 
fip enough to verge on irreverence, 
though certainly none is intended. 

There is no plot to the novel, which 
consists merely of a series of vignettes 
that portray how communism dupes the 
little people of the world. In this sense, 
beneath all the slapstick comedy, lies a 
very serious theme. 

Don Camillo is headstrong. irascible 
and lovable. If he sometimes cuts cor- 
ners by poaching for rabbits, by stretch- 
ing the truth and so on, he does have a 
deep love for all the people of his little 
world, and when the book ends it looks 
as though that love is going to win out 
over the hatred of the Commies. Not a 
little of the real charm of the book lies 
in the amusing pen-sketches done by the 
author. 

A. J. Cronin gives us something a bit 
out of his usual style in The Spanish 
Gardener (Little, Brown. 263p. $3). It’s 
the story of a minor American diplomat. 
separated from his wife and inordi- 
nately devoted to his somewhat sickly 
young son. The two have recently taken 
up residence in a small Spanish town, 
and a warm friendship develops between 
the little boy and a young Spaniard 
hired as a gardener. When a villainous 
fellow servant frames the gardener for 
a theft, the father is more than satisfied 
to see the young man in jail, so as to re- 
assert his domination over his son. The 
gardener is killed trying to escape from 
the train taking him to prison, but he has 
freed the boy from his former subservi- 
ence to his father’s ungoverned love. 

This is, in all, a convincing study of 
possessiveness. The death scene is on 
the melodramatic side and comes off a 
trifle too patly, but the other elements of 
the story are blended into a convincing 
whole. The little boy is perhaps the 
most deeply conceived character. Mr. 
Cronin seems to be growing in ability 
to handle young people’s trials and 
troubles. 

Lastly, Middle Heaven, by Mona 
Gardner (Doubleday. 282p. $3), pre- 
sents a rather memorable character in 
the Japanese peasant woman, Tomo. 
Tomo has carried the burden of the 
family all through the long years her 
husband is away fighting the Chinese: 
and even on his return, maimed and 
mentally twisted, she still has to do the 
man’s job, though masking it behind 

the Oriental submissiveness of a woman. 
The constant struggle to eke a living 
from the scanty soil is tragically com- 
plicated by earthquake and flood, and 
by the machinations of a wealthy land- 
owner who covets not only the poor 
acres but Tomo as well. 


Relief comes at the end, in the shape 
of land reforms instituted by U.S. occu- 
pation policy. These and other reforms, 
such as woman’s suffrage, betoken new 
times for Japan. Tomo is in the fore- 
front, crusading for a change in think- 
ing, particularly with regard to the new 
place for women in the national scene. 
She is perhaps a little too good to be 
true, and the trials that are heaped 
upon her and her fortitude under them 
tax credibility to an extent. Also, Miss 
Gardner is a little too ready to accept 
the thesis that all the old Japanese ways 
of life ought to be swept away—she 
goes so far in this as to include a subtle 
little plea for the adoption of birth con- 
trol by the peasant women, in imitation 
of their urban sisters. 

These flaws aside, Middle Heaven is 
admirable mainly for its atmosphere 
and for the character of a strong woman 
with deep religious instinct. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


A “must” for both sides 





FROM THE WAGNER ACT TO 
TAFT-HARTLEY 


By Harry A. Millis and Emily Clark 
Brown. University of Chicago Press. 
7724p. $8.50 

The time has not yet ceme for a final 
estimate of the Wagner Act and much 
less of the Taft-Hartley Act. We are 
still too close to events, still too much 
affected by the violent controversy 
which has raged around the two laws, 
still too ignorant of the deep social 
forces that are stirring here and 
abroad to arrive at a definitive estimate. 
Nevertheless, a man is always free to 
try to anticipate the verdict of history, 
to offer an informed guess. That is 
what the late Harry A. Millis and 
Emily Clark Brown have done in what 
is by all odds the most thoughtful, com- 
prehensive and scholarly book yet to 
appear on problems of contemporary 
labor law. 

Originally conceived as a joint ven- 
ture, the book as it stands is to a con- 
siderable extent the work of Emily 
Brown. The first section, which is given 
over to an analysis of the Wagner Act, 
its origin, administration and accom- 
plishments, is exclusively her work. She 
also wrote a considerable part of the 
section on the Taft-Hartley Act, al- 
though the masterly analysis of the Act 
is largely Millis’. Harold A. Katz and 
Seymour Z. Mann made smaller con- 
tributions. 

After turning the final page, this re- 
viewer had the feeling that history is 
not likely to make substantial changes 
in the chief verdicts of the book. These 
might be summarized as follows. Nei- 
ther the Wagner Act nor Taft-Hartley 
is the final word in government policy 





on industrial relations. Though the 
Wagner Act needed amendments (which 
labor leaders were wrong to ignore), 
it was an inherently sound law and 
charted the right course for industria] 
relations. On the other hand, the Taft- 
Hartley Act, though it contains a num- 
ber of excellent provisions, is funda- 
mentally a mistake. It marks a detour 
which can only lead to undesirable 
goals. In the last analysis, it discour- 
ages collective action and has the effect 
of transferring responsibilities from }a- 
bor and management to the Govern- 
ment. The dangers to a democracy in 
such a tendency are obvious. 

It seems to this reviewer that the 
authors have made’ out an extremely 
robust case for their position, perhaps 
an unanswerable one. Certainly, it is a 
case which any future Congress will be 
obliged to consider. 

Of necessity, From the Wagner Act 
to Taft-Hartley was not written for the 
man in the street. But leaders of labor 
and management can readily handle it, 
footnotes and all, and, until they ha\« 
looked it over, they should hesitate to 
inflict on the public their present 
stereotyped party lines. Not the least 
of the obstacles in the way of estab- 
lishing sound public policy on indus- 
trial relations is the closed-mind ap- 
proach of both labor and management, 
and the feeling on both sides that the 
smallest concession to criticism is 
equivalent to unconditional surrender. 
The form which the Wagner Act took 
was due largely to management’s blind 
and stubborn refusal to change its 
autocratic ways. On the other hand, 
labor’s intransigence in the face of 
growing public hostility, as the authors 
brilliantly show, played into the hands 
of the shrewd and unfriendly architects 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. It is not the 
least merit of this volume that it con- 
tributes, by its calm, detached analysis 
and judgment, to a sounder approach 
all around. 

In addition to a general index, there 
is a special index of the major NLRB 
cases cited, as well as an excellent se- 
lective bibliography. 

BENJAMIN L. Masse 


No comic-opera sailors 





THE MARITIME HISTORY OF RUS- 
SIA, 848-1948 


By Maitrin Mitchell. Macmillan. 543p. 
$5 

The recent decision of the Soviet Union 
to build a fleet of a thousand subma- 
rines did not seem to make much im- 
pression in our press. There seems to 
be a feeling that the Russians can build 
all the submarines and battleships they 
want to, but they'll be unable to man 
them competently. We know about the 
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Mount St. John Academy 


Gladstone, New Jersey 


A secondary school for resident and day students. 
College preparatory, general and commercial courses. 
Beautiful buildings located on 300 acres—a fairy- 
land of natural beauty and scenic grandeur. Ample 
facilities for outdoor and indoor sports—swimming 
pool, tennis, archery, basketball, etc. Music, choral 
> singing, dramatics. Scholastic program designed to 
promote the best interests of the individual students. 
Boarders $60 monthly; day students, tuition free. 


Sisters of St. John the Baptist 
Phone: Peapack 8-0247 
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READ what the Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools thinks about 


MT. ST. JOHN ACADEMY 


“The high standard of the 
work accomplished at MT. ST. 
JOHN’s is evident not only in 
> the field of religion but also in Preparatory School 
} the secular studies that are Danvers, Mass. 
taught. The small numbers in ¢ Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
every class, coupled with the Accredited Boarding School for High Schoo! Boys 
earnest and genuine interest of per nig 
the faculty in each student, give Headmaster, Box W, for catalog | 
to those enrolled opportunities 
of guidance and instruction that 
approximate the ideal, and which 
2 cannot be readily pce in . 
other secondary schools today. 

“As your school prepares to CRAN WELL 

enter on its second scholastic { A Jesuit School for Boys 
y year, it is my earnest wish and Grades 8-12 
> prayer that many more Catholic 
parents will take advantage of 
the exceptional educational op- cael ak des, EA cemdore coin, 
portunities that are being offered ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
at MT. ST. JOHN’: le course. Ce agg sports program. Skiing. 


° El 12. . Al 
Rev. Superintendent of Schools { Pe SE ee ee A SND 
3 For catalog write 


_— Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
Cranwell School. 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 
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Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 

















CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 


Resident and Day School for Girls | 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Name. Fully ( ld I ( I] 
accredited, offering regwar elementary and high a we Oo ege 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music. FOR WOMEN 


Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantage of ocean swimming, ideal climate 


Address Sister Superior 





Caldwell, New Jersey 
CHoa 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
} A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


LEWIS COLLEGE | Teacher and Secretarial Training 
LOCKPORT, ILLINOIS | 


Liberal Arts, Business Administration, Education, 
Science, and Engineering. 
Private, Commercial, and Helicopter Flight 


nace COLLEGE OF 











Aviation Maintenance, Mechanics, Aircraft Mechanics, 


Aircraft and Engine Mechanics, Aircraft Engine 
Mechanics, Aviation Operations. ST. TH ERESA 








A Four Year College Coeducational : 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women | 
wr Pca eee PoP yn North Central Association | 
of Colleges. redit y the Association of Ameri- 
THE FREDERICK ee B peg mre ¥ amg | oe 
y New York Board of gents. Degrees of Bachelor 
ACADEMY OF THE VISITATION of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science | 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- | 
104th Year tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely | 
Resident and day school for little girls. located oo or re oO One eared sere | 
- ag campus. erved 
nang RA and preparation for high school, the 400", ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO, — | 
Small classes. Enrol Iment limited. Every 


advantage suitable to age of students. Music, 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic.: Bacheley 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer. 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre. 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art, 


Beautiful Buildings 


Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dea 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hadson 
New York 63, N Y 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





Saint Joseph 
Academy 


in Southern Pa. near Lencaster 
4 Catholic school for girle. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and com- 
mercial courses. Small classes. Beautiful 
modern building located on 140 acres. 
Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes laundry. 
Accredited by State Department of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW -YORK 





art, sports, supervised recreations, dancing 
” Address—The Sister Directress 





NAZARETH COLLEGE 


NAZARETH, MICHIGAN 


REGIS COLLEGE Fully Accredited Catholic College for Women 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CONFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES; B.S. DEGREE IN NURSING 


Two Year Terminal Curricula in 


CURRICULA | 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics Business Education; Family Living; General Cuiture; Library Clerical Service 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph ADDRESS REGISTRAR Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 
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Red Army and Air Force, but the Red 
Navy apparently did little to stop 
Hitler. 

There was a belief prior to World 
War II that we had little to worry about 
as far as Japanese pilots were con- 
cerned, because the slant-eyed, near- 
sighted Jap wasn’t physically suited to 
modern air war. The stocky, illiterate 
Russian peasant is in the same myth- 
ical situation of being an ineffective 
threat to our vital communications at 
sea. Lest the Russian Navy give us 
a rude awakening akin to Pearl Har- 
bor, Miss Mairin Mitchell has capably 
spelled out for all who care to read the 
uncomforting fact that the Russians 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers B.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism Dramatics. Directed 

field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
ot ee eal 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Quebec City, Canada; Parise 
and ty dahon Secretary. 


Marymount Ne Wes Pik Schools: be! g >= Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; th Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 


Grymes Hill Staten Island, N. Y. 
Resident and Day School 
Conducted by the Religious of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame 
SEPARATE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
High School: College Preparatory and General 
—_. Art, Music, Dramatics, Athletics, Riding. 
Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the 
Middle Atlantic States Association 
Ideally located overlooking New York Harbor 
Telephone Gibraltar 7-0291 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middle States Association. Beautifully 
located among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Home Economics. Athletics, including all sports. 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 





will have a good idea of what to do 
in a naval war. 

Since Fred T. Jane’s book was pub- 
lished at the turn of the century, there 
has not been an adequate book in Eng- 
lish to remind us that the Russians 
have had a respectable naval tradition, 
extending back to 1700 and Peter the 
Great. Miss Mitchell pushes that inter- 
est in the sea even further back, to the 
vear 848. 

It may be a shock to learn that Peter 
the Great built a fleet of small ships to 
fight in the Sea of Azov, won his war 
against the Turks, and then took the 
ships apart to transport them to the 
Neva where. reassembled. they won an- 








GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Resident Prenaratary School for Boys 
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Conducted by the Brothers of t Holy Sean Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
ucation of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 





Immaculata Academy 
Old Washington, Ohio 
U.S. Route 40 
Boarding School for Girls 
Grades 7 to 12 


DiRECTION OF URSULINE NUNS 









Ist THROUGH 8th GRADE 


Principles of sound scholar- 
ship and Christian education, 
physical and military train- 
ing are taught. A perfect 
climate and modern 
new buildings for your 
boy! 


Tasty, balanced meals. 


A SCHOO. FOR BOYS 
THAT BUILDS MEN! 





















REGISTER NOW 


ag Omg limited-closes Sept. 5. 
for folder, boarding and 
day "rates. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
ROUTE 2, BOX 298 





MOUNT SACRED HEART 


SCH0o6e FOR BOYS 
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other war which enabled Peter to build 
the city bearing his name. Here is efb- 
cient prefabrication two centuries be- 
fore we made use of the idea. Again 
we may be surprised to find that the 
Russians were the first to have faith in 
and use a new weapon which the West 
was busily debating. The notion of de- 
stroying enemy wooden ships with ex- 
plosive shells may strike us today as 
hopelessly primitive, but in 1853, fully 
thirty years after the invention of a 
practical shell, the West was still re- 
luctant to use the Paixhans system, 
while the Russians quietly armed their 
ships and once and for all established 
a new order of naval warfare by oblit- 
erating a Turkish squadron at Sinope. 

We need to know such things about 
the Russians, so that we will not make 
the mistake of contemptuous ignorance. 
Miss Mitchell has supplied a handbook 
of enlightenment. 

With a spread of eleven hundred 
years, or half a page per year, the book 
is perhaps too ambitious. As a conse- 
quence, there are frequent “errors” of 
omission and proportion, for she does 
not (because she cannot) tell the whole 
story in such brief compass. These er- 
rors of omission, however, supply a 
hundred topics for fruitful research for 
the student who is willing to learn the 
Russian language and explore virgin 
territory. For the general reader, these 
errors will be willingly accepted in ex- 
change for a rich harvest of heretofore 
very specialized information. 

This is a book which the person in- 
terested in international affairs cannot, 
with wisdom, afford to ignore. It is not 
a flawless, definitive piece of work. It is 
only an excellent book that the West 
has needed since a careless evaluation 
of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 per- 
suaded us that the Russians were help- 
Jess at sea. In the light of the tremen- 
dous Japanese victory at Tsushima, the 
implications of Admiral Makarov’s 
early death have been neglected. 

Anyone reading Miss Mitchell’s book 
won’t make the mistake of thinking 
that Russian seamen and admirals are 
comic-opera sailors. 

Rosert W. Daty 





REUNION IN SICILY 


By Jerre Mangione. Houghton Mifflin. 
277p. $2.75 


Reunion in Sicily is Mr. Mangione’s en- 
tertaining journal of a recent sojourn in 
his parents’ native country. Here, in 
every province, he encounters swarms 
of relatives who provide him with the 
human side of the economic and politi- 
cal aspects of the island. Monarchists, 
Fascists, Communists and Catholics en- 
tertain him in their poor homes, where 
they talk freely of their respective pan- 
aceas to make Sicily prosperous. Most 
of the Sicilians seem to like America, 
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MAKE READING A TREAT 


INSTEAD OF A ‘‘SUBJECT’’ 


Reading can be a pleasure instead of 
just another classroom subject when 
teachers use the Messencers, Each week 
during the school year, bright new text 
and pictures refresh interest and give 
new challenge to the child’s desire 
to read. 

During the coming school year the 
Younc Catnotic MEssencer, for grades 
6 to 9, will bring: a new program for 
Civics Clubs and a Holy Year Pilgrimage 
in pictures. 

e Junior CaTHoLic MEssENGER, for 
grades 3 to 6, will feature: new stories by 
Ray St. Clair and Lee Wyndham, gram- 
mar made easy in “Keeper of The King’s 
English.” 

Our Littte Messencer, for grades 2 
and 3, takes “The Magic Carpet” space- 
ship on new peregrinations. 

Teachers: place your tentative order 
now, revise it later if need be, 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 West Fifth Steet © Dayton 2, Ohio 





although a number of them suspect that 
it is our intention to make Sicily the 
49th State of the Union. 

Mr. Mangione’s brilliantly witty jour- 
nal covers every aspect of Sicilian life, 
from its ancient ruins to an item en- 
titled, “Viva DDT!” His principal 
concern, however, is to reveal the Si- 
cilian character. His relatives are typi- 
cal people: garrulous, proud, generous, 
alert and philosophical, no matter how 
much they may differ one from the 
other in political opinions. Fundamen- 
tally, however, they agree on the basic 
principle that good family life is more 
important to the general well-being of 
a country than power. They are unani- 
mous, moreover, in their determination 
to find a Sicilian wife for Mr. Man- 
gione. 

Reunion in Sicily is good, light sum- 
mer reading, and it accomplishes its 
purpose of explaining the mind of one 
of the considerably large foreign groups 
that helped to build and to populate 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Lyp1a C. GicLio 





THE STORY OF ERNIE PYLE 


By Lee G. Miller. Viking. 439p. $3.95 
To millions of Americans Ernie Pyle 
was both a man and a symbol. The two 
aspects of the famous reporter were 
separate but interdependent. 

Those who remember Ernie Pyle 





through his widely syndicated “¢o]. 


umn” and his books, particularly those 
who looked on his writing as an essen. 
tial and comforting link between the 
working soldier at the front and the 
folks back home, will be keenly disap. 
pointed with Mr. Miller’s picture of 
either the man or the symbol in The 
Story of Ernie Pyle. 

The publishers call the book a fac. 
tual report by a reporter about another 
reporter. As the description applies to 
the first half it is correct; that part is 
as factual as a calendar and as dull as 
a directory. There is a strong, persist- 
ent odor of gin and sandwiches, and 
repeated repentances after repeated 
hangovers. In telling of Ernie’s life 
with his young wife, the author says 
that “being eccentric became a ritual.” 
Slovenliness and heavy drinking are 
not, however, necessary elements of 
real eccentricity. Mr. Miller’s book 
would have us believe that in the early 
days of their married life Ernie and 
his wife “Jerry” lived shabbily from 
choice rather than necessity. He at- 
tempts to make improvidence a virtue. 

This reviewer is convinced that Ernie 
had no wish for, and firmly believes he 
would have resented, publication of the 
intimate letters he and his wife wrote 
each other. In fact, a few poignant 
ones to the author of the present book, 
written when Ernie was suffering like a 





HUMAN PERSONALITY 


Its Historical Emergence in India, China, and Israel 


By H. C. E. ZACHARIAS, Ph.D. 


$4.00 
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In the early stages of civilization the social 
group (family, tribe) was the unit of rights 
and duties and it absorbed the member to such 
an extent that these were concerned mostly 
with the welfare of the group. Only after a 
while did the individual’s personality emerge 
as the result of reflection and introspection. 


This altered emphasis appeared first in India. 
The present volume relates the conditions and 
circumstances which promoted that first step 
in philosophy. 


By the Same Author: 





The second part shows a similar emergence 
developing in China and narrates the story 
of subsequent and diverse schools of Chinese 
philosophical thought. The teaching of Con- 
fucius played an important part in this process. 


In the third part the story of Israel’s unique 
mission is told. Here the hand of God is evi- 
dent at every turn. 


Anyone interested in the history of human 
thought will be reluctant to put this book aside 
for more pressing duties. 


PROTOHISTORY: An Explicative Account of the Development of Hu- 
man Thought from Palaeolithic Times to the Persian Monarchy. $4.00. 


At your book store or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 South Broadway 
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soul in travail, clearly say “for your 
own ears only”; “this comes for you 
only”; and again, “If anything should 
happen to me please return Jerry’s let- 
ters back to her.” 

Yet here they are, exposing confi- 
dences as sacred as the confessional. 
revealing the stark monomania of his 
wife Jerry, the soul-searchings, the 
physical and mental limitations of both, 
and all to satisfy the cravings of any 
morbid fancy. 

To those who knew of Ernie’s work, 
his love of humanity, his sacrifices and 
his genuine heroism, this Story of Ernie 
Pyle will not diminish his worth as 
either man or symbol. But those not so 
privileged, can look only to the 
lengthy extracts from his finer pieces 
in the last half of the book for a proper 
introduction to him and some partial] 
compensation for the uniform dulness 
of the first half. In that sense this book 
is not The Story of Ernie Pyle. Such a 
story awaits far better craftsmanship 
than is exhibited here, and the subject 
is worthy of the best. Grey LESLIE 





THE WORD 














“Were not all ten made clean? And 
the other nine, where are they? Not one 
has come back to give God the praise, 
except this stranger” (Luke 17:17}. 


It was a busy corner and I was waiting 
impatiently for an uptown bus when 
one of our less fortunate citizens sidled 
up to me. In the confidentially intimate 
way they have, he breathed at me: 
“Could you help a fella out, Father?” 

I helped him out in what seemed to 
me a sizable enough way—but not 
drink-size. As he moved away, the large. 
well-dressed man near us beamed at me. 

“Hello, Father,” said he, taking a 
position beside me on the curb. “Used 
to he down and out like that myself 
once.” 

I made sympathetic sounds and 
watched him fold up his newspaper and 
pocket his glasses. When the bus came, 
he followed me on and sat beside me. 

“Yep,” he reminisced, “those were 
hard days. Lost everything in the °29 
crash—job, home, money—everything. 
Nearly lost my self-respect. But that’s 
all past history now.” The large man 
expanded and I shrank into my one- 
third of the seat. “Got a nice tidy busi- 
ness of my own now. And I don’t owe 
my start to a single soul. Yep, guess 
I’m what you’d call a self-made man.” 

“Well,” said I, managing to look im- 
pressed, “that’s wonderful.” 


“I’m not saying I didn’t get the 
breaks,” he went on. “I was lucky, 
mighty lucky. But I got only myself to 
thank, Father, nobody else .. .” He 
kept on talking and I looked at the 
crease in my pants. The bus jolted and 
stopped and rocketed off again. Build- 
ings and cars flashed by in the outside 
sunshine. 

I must have been contemplating my 
black-clad kneecaps for some time when 
I became aware of the large man’s 
preparations to get off. He was still 
talking as he stood his briefcase up in 
his lap and got a better grip on his 
newspaper. 

“ .. like I always say: there’s nothing 
like a self-reliant man. Well, Father, I 
get off at the next stop. Belong to St. 
John’s.” 

I took the bit in my teeth. 

“Look,” I said, turning to face him, 
“do me a favor. When you go to Mass 
this Sunday, listen hard when the priest 
reads the gospel about the ten lepers. 
Nine of them forgot something. Maybe 
vou have, too.” 

Smiling I waved goodbye and he was 
off the bus and gone. 

But I wasn’t smiling inside. The large 
man had given me plenty to think 
about. It was painfully clear that 1 was 
one of the “other nine” myself. Maybe 
a lot of us are that way. For all the 
successes and pleasures and joys that 
come our way, how often do we go back 
and give God the credit? 

DanieEt Focarty, S.J. 
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FORDHAM FESTIVAL. College dra- 
matics serve the twofold purpose of 
providing embryo talents with practi- 
cal experience in stage techniques and 
campus exhibitionists with an oppor- 
tunity to earn easy credits while satis- 
fying their innate craving to show off. 
To non-participating students the play 
offers a welcome break in scholastic 
routine. There is a fraternity-house at- 
mosphere at performances, with mem- 
bers of the cast frequently playing 
directly to selected cronies in the audi- 
ence, to the detriment of dramatic 
illusion. 

Among the older spectators there are 
usually a few proud parents of fledg- 
ling thespians, half of them hoping 
their offspring will show a spark of the- 
atrical genius, the other half hoping 
they won’t. Otis Skinner, matinee idol 
of a former generation, was one of the 
latter. At the conclusion of a play in 
which his daughter, Cornelia Otis 








THE MYSTERY OF 
CHRIST 


By C. V. Heris, O.P. 


Translated by 
Rev. Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp. 


According to St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, to be a Christian in the full 
sense of the word is to belong 
wholly to Christ, to make Christ 
the total principle of our life 
and actions. To bring about this 
realization is the aim of the pres- 
ent work, by the distinguished 
French Dominican. He presents 
a synthesis of the third part of 
the Summa Theologica, which 
treats of the Incarnate Word and 
His mission of Redemption, and 
develops the relationship between 
Christ as Priest and Christ as 


King. $3.50 


At your bookstore 
or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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THE MAN 


WHOCAME BACK! 





of Alcoholics Anonymous. 


and the rest of us, his friends. 


PASS IT ALONG 


name and address, to 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
12 Barclay Street 
New York 8, New York 





The drameotic case story of “Mac” 
who, step by step, fought his way 
back te healthy life with the help 


This is must reading not only for the 
Alcoholic himself but for his relatives, 


BUY IT...READIT... 


Get it at your bookstore or tear out 
this ad and mail it with $3.00 and your 
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Modest As We Are 


we can't help being rather pleased 
with the look of our Fall list. Take 
a look at the first half of it and see 
if you can really blame us: 


Ready Now— 


JESUS AND I by Abbé Jean Plaque- 
vent. Illus. 

A version of The Imitation of Christ 
for small children, written in the form 
of conversations between the Child 
Jesus and any small child. $1.75 


PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT by Msgr. 
Edward E. Swanstrom 

About the Expellees—if you still think 
an expellee is another name for a D.P., 
do please get the book. One of the 
main differences between them is that 
the nightmare the Expellees have been 
through and are still going through is 
almost entirely our fault. $2.50 


Ready August 29th— 


THE BREAKING OF BREAD by John 
Coventry, S.J., with sixty-four photo- 
graphs by John Gillick, S.J. 

A history of the Mass and an analysis 
of the prayers of the Ordinary, with 
photographs of every significant mo- 
ment of the Mass. Do ask to see this— 
it’s no use our telling you the photo- 
graphs are out of this world, you have 
to see them. $3.00 


THE MYSTERY OF FAITH. Book II: 
The Sacrifice of the Church, by Mau- 
rice de la Taille, S.J. 
The Mass as Sacrifice, its institution, 
its relation to the Passion and to the 
heavenly sacrifice. Book I: The Sacrifice 
of Our Lord is also available. 
Book I: $3.75 
Book II: $5.50 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from us 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 





Skinner, had a part, he observed to his 
wife: “She has no taleni, thank God.” 
Only rarely is a college production 
mounted with the professional compe- 
tence with which Fordham University 
Theatre presented Eugene O’Neill’s sen- 
timental comedy, Ah, Wilderness! The 
production was skilfully directed by 
Edgar L. Kloten, deftly staged by Wil- 
liam Riva, and performed by a con- 
scientious student cast with sincerity 
and assurance. The playbill, probably 
because the publicity man was ham- 
pered by a too-frugal budget for print- 
ing, does not include biographical notes 
on the previous experience of the per- 
formers. It was patent, however, that 
several members of the cast could meet 
the requirements of commercial casting 
directors with practically no effort. 

Ah, Wilderness!, while not included 
among O’Neill’s major works, contains 
some of his most precise etching of 
character and shrewdest observation of 
life. The story describes the emotional 
growing pains of a teen-age youth ex- 
periencing his first love affair and the 
concern of his parents until they dis- 
cover the cause of his volatile moods 
and unpredictable tempers. When 
played for laughs, Ah, Wilderness! is 
a superficial but highly amusing com- 
edy. As directed by Mr. Kloten, with 
a feeling for the tenderness and under- 
standing under the veneer of humor, it 
is as wholesome and edifying as it is 
entertaining. 

Presented in Collins Theatre, Ah, 
Wilderness! was the third of three pro- 
ductions presented in Fordham’s sum- 
mer drama festival. It was preceded by 
Out of Sight, Out of Mind, by Richard 
Walsh and Marty Donovan; and Ralph 
Roister Doister, by Nicholas Udall, who 
practised the dramatic art a quarter of 
a century ahead of Shakespeare. The 
modern play was presented in Keating 
Little Theatre, while the classic was 
offered, arena style, in the gymnasium. 
William Riva, with some help from 
Mary Davis, designed the sets and se- 
lected the costumes for both produc- 
tions. 

Out of Sight, Out of Mind was writ- 
ten by two students who either individ- 
ually or jointly possess a lively sense 
of comedy, and whose dialog is not at 
all hackneyed. The authors seem to be 
more advanced in their art, in fact, 
than the young actors who performed 
the play are in theirs. 


About thirty-five students appeared 
in the three productions, and too many 
of them gave creditable performances 
to be mentioned in this report. To ig- 
nore John Easley’s quietly eloquent 
portrayal of the understanding but 
fumbling father in Ah, Wilderness!, 
however, would be unpardonable. Helen 
Coyle, the mother, George Boras, the 
cause of her worry, and Jean Temple- 
ton, his sweetheart, all gave commend- 
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SHEED & WARD'S 
FALL LIST, continued: 


Ready September 12th— 
NEUROSES AND SACRAMENTS 
by Alan Keenan, O.F.M. 

Father Keenan is not writing for 
2 song wag but for ordinary people 
who have to do with neurotics and 
for the neurotics themselves. The 
Sacraments are these patients’ great- 
est need, he says, and with the Sacra- 
ments an attitude of mind which sees 
their neuroses as simply one form of 
suffering meant to help them to get 
to heaven. There is a glow of good 
sense and charity about the book that 
we think will specially recommend 
it to priests. $2.50 


THE COMMON MAN by G. K, 
Chesterton 


None of these articles has been pub- 
lished in book form before, and very 
few of them have been published at 
all in this country. The subjects range 
from A Midsummer Night’s Dream to 
what would have happened if Don 
John of Austria had married Mary 
Queen of Scots, and even Chester- 
ton can’t range much further than 
that. $3.00 


Ready September 18th— 
THE GOSPEL IN SLOW MOTION 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Sermons, mostly on the Sunday Gos- 
pels, on the same lines as those in 
The Mass and The Creed in Slow 
Motion. This will be the last “slow 
motion” book, alas, unless another 
war should return Msgr. Knox to the 
same kind of audience again. (Even 
this prospect can’t make us really 
want another war.) $2.50 


MISSION TO THE POOREST by 
Jacques Loew, O.P. 


A new chapter in the great story of 
the priest-workmen of France, and 
with a really important development: 
a missionary parish. The author and 
three other priests—a Jesuit and two 
diocesan priests—run such a parish in 
the slums by the Marseilles docks. 
Two work to support all four. Results 
are wonderfully encouraging. $3.00 


Three more books are appearing in Sep- 
tember, another half dozen atter that. 
Don’t miss the Fall issue of Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, which will tell 
you about all of them. It will be mailed 
in a couple of weeks, so if you have 
changed your address lately or if you 
have never asked for it, let Agatha Mac- 
= at once. It comes free and post- 
paid. 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from us 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 
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able performances. Stephen Joyce, a 
manservant in the Udall piece and the 
elder brother in the O’Neill play, han- 
dled both roles competently, while James 
Barret showed promising versatility by 
changing from a harmless lunatic in a 
modern comedy to a futile fop in an 
exhumed classic. 

More important than individual suc- 
cesses, perhaps, are the enthusiasm and 
earnestness prevalent among the stu- 
dents interested in the various branches 
of production. They take their theatre 
seriously, and many of them apparent- 
ly intend to make it a career. If that 
spirit continues, Fordham is on the eve 
of contributing some dynamic talents to 
the theatre. THEOPHILUS Lewis 





FILMS 











NO WAY OUT: Like Edge Of Doom, 
reviewed two weeks ago, No Way Out 
is insistently preoccupied with the more 
unpleasant aspects of slum existence, 
and has a central character who cher- 
ishes an irrational hatred and gives 
yoice to it at regular intervals in jar- 
tingly outspoken terms. Also like 
Samuel Goldwyn’s depressing examina- 
tion of the seamy side of life, its im- 
portant theme, despite the wealth of 
first-class talent expended on it, does 
not come through strongly enough to 
give perspective to—or justify the use 
of—the series of shocking incidents 
with which it deals. The deluded lead- 
ing character is a slum-dwelling petty 
criminal (Richard Widmark) who is 
also a psychopathic Negro-hater. This 
miserable wretch and his brother are 
treated at a city hospital for wounds 
acquired attempting a hold-up. When 
the brother dies while being attended 
by a Negro interne, Widmark imagines 
that the doctor deliberately killed him 
and sets out to get revenge. First he 
incites his slum neighbors, who, the 
picture implies, all share his sick men- 
tality, to start a race riot. This plan 
backfires when the Negro quarter hears 
of the impending attack and takes the 
initiative. Thereupon he terrorizes his 
essentially decent sister-in-law (Linda 
Darnell) into helping him draw the 
doctor into what he intends to be a 
death trap. The picture provides its 
villain with an opportunity to use ev- 
ery scurrilous anti-Negro epithet which 
could be gotten past the Johnson Office. 
Near the finale, when a flood of invec- 
tive finds its user also holding his 
beaten and helpless victim at the point 
of a gun, while preparing to kill him, 
the resulting assault on the senses is 
almost unbearable. To be sure, there is 
more to the story. than this. A thor- 








Everything’s in your favor... 


SEE EUROPE THIS FALL BY TWA 


The weather is wonderful, hotel accommodations are plentiful 
... and you save on TWA’s new low fares! 


So many advantages are yours to enjoy when you take TWA to 
Europe this fall. Under TWA’s combination-fare plan, you save 
up to 13 per cent on round trips made between September 1 
and November 30. And even greater savings are possible if you 
schedule your return from Europe after November 30. 

You have no hotel reservation worries, either! Reports from 
abroad indicate that there will be ample first-class accommoda- 
tions at all the leading resorts and cities . . . including Rome, the 
scene of the inspiring Holy Year observances. Fall weather in 
Europe is ideal for travel, too. Not hot, not humid... but fair 
and mild during the day, cool and comfortable at night. 

Best of all, you can see and do more when you take one of 
TWA’s popular all-expense Skyliner Tours of Europe. These 
attractive low-cost 15- to 50-day itineraries range in price from 
$855.20 to $1375.15*. .. include transportation, hotels, transfers, 
sightseeing, taxes, etc. Prepared in cooperation with leading tour 
operators, they give you all the benefits of sightseeing in small 
guided groups... plus air travel at its finest by luxurious 300-mph 
TWA Skyliners. For complete details, see your travel agent or 
mail coupon below for free booklet. *from New York 


Across the US. and overseas... you can depend ~ TVA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





“1 coupon Trans World Airlineg 

gto a Dept. A-8, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
today Dear Sirs: Please send your new booklet, 

“TWA Skyliner Toure to Europe.” Thank you. 


Feet! se ! 


Skylines TOUS 
- EUROPE STREET. 
ZONE___STATE 
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oughly admirable white doctor (Stephen 
McNally) furnishes a welcome point of 
rest, and a sincere effort is made to 
convey the plight of the educated 
Negro in a world whose sense of values 
is too often only skin-deep. However, 
the naturalistic exposition of racial 
bigotry at its most elemental is the 
only dramatic thread which emerges 
with force or coherency from the film’s 
surprisingly fumbling melodramatics. 
And its eumulative effect, overwhelm- 
ing whatever positive values may have 
been present, is merely sickening to no 
good purpose. (20th Century-Fox) 


THREE LITTLE WORDS. When the 


cast of this Technicolor musical is 


listed, about everything has been said 
that need be. Fred Astaire dances and 
exchanges banter as nimbly as ever, 
abetted in the former by Vera-Ellen 
and in the latter by a very subdued 
(for him) Red Skelton. Arlene Dahl 
provides a very decorative note, and 
Keenan Wynn’s comedy talents are 
largely wasted in a very minor role. 
Astaire and Skelton play a pair of tune- 
smiths named Bert Kalmar and Harry 
Ruby who, back in the twenties, jointly 
produced a number of very forgetta- 
ble Tin Pan Alley successes, including 
the title song. According to the story, the 
two men never quite grew up, being 
addicted respectively to amateur magic 
and baseball, neither of which hobbies 





to those 
who join 
the 


IRISH 
BOOK 
CLUB 


now 


The Irish Book Club offers the best 
books, old and new, by the great Irish 
writers. And it brings these books to 
4“ at substantial savings! 

vOwith quality, not quantity, as the de- 
termining factor, eight books a year 
are sel d from the lists of publishers 
= the United States, England, and Ire- 
an 

The regular newsletter calls to your 


Start membership with a free 


TWO LOVELY BEASTS 
by Liam O'Flaherty 
regular price $3.00; price to members $2.50 


“Like other fine writing Irishmen, O’Flah- 
—_ has the eye and power of the naturalist 
the heart of a romantic—superior equip- 
ment a the _ artist ~ ng irectly 
life. . ¥. Herald Tribune 


THE IRISH: A Character Study 
by Sean O’Faolain 


regular price $2.75; price to members $2.40 
A creative history of a racial mind. “Blows 





THE IRISH BOOK CLUB and how it works: 


copy of A Summer in Italy and 
with that very popular selection: 


THE WAGER, by Daniel Corkery 
regular price $2.75; price to members $2.40 


Daniel Corkery has long been recognized overseas as one of the great modern Irish 
writers. This collection of his sixteen most distinguished stories makes his work 
generally available to American readers for the first time. 


Or, if you prefer, you may choose any of the following books 
for your first selection: 


This “aristocrat of 
travel literature” 
(N. Y. Times) makes 
you know Italy and 
her stupendous heri- 
tage, makes you feel 
Italy as if you had 
been there. 


A SUMMER 
IN ITALY 
by Sean O’Faolain 
Illustrated $3.50 


Free to new members! 


attention many books, other than those 
selected, of particular interest in the 
fields of Irish letters, history, and art. 
You od return _ book if it is not 

exactly what you want. 

A free dividend book is given to you 
for every four selections purchased. 

All selections come to you_at prices 
substantially lower than _— prices. 
You can save on every 


away the shtmmering mists of myth and dis- 
covers what makes the twentieth-century 
Irish whatever they really are.’’"—N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune. 


DUBLIN: A Stady in Environment 

by John Harvey 

regular price $3.50; price to members $3.00 
This magnificently illustrated book is a 

biography of one of Europe's colorful cities. 

The text and 160 photographs evoke all the 

charm of Ireland’s capital city. 
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they were at all proficient at—and, in 
addition, mutually given to childish 
quarreling which would have estranged 
them completely except for the tactfy} 
management of their loyal and brainy 
little wives. This may be entirely fac. 
tual, though it probably is not. In any 
case, it does not make for a very stimu. 
lating script. Pretty, harmless and trite 
are three little words which adequately 
describe this warm-weather family pic. 
ture. (MGM) 


THE FURIES is a king-size, dreadful, 
Duel in the Sun-type Western which 
subverts the undoubted talents of such 
performers as Barbara Stanwyck, Wen. 
dell Corey and the late Walter Huston. 
The characters are twice as large as 
life and three times as wicked. How- 
ever, somewhat in the manner of the 
Greek legends about demigods, they 
are apparently not supposed to be sub- 
ject to the norms of human conduct. 
This extravagant lack of realism is a 
technique designed to furnish complete- 
ly escapist entertainment on the theory 
that the fabulous behavior of the peo- 
ple on the screen could not possibly 
remind the average, care-worn man in 
the audience of his own troubles. The 
flaw in this reasoning, though, is that 
the moviegoer will probably find his 
personal problems less depressing and 
dreary than the movie. (Paramount) 
Morra WaALsu 





PARADE 











AS THOUGH IN IMITATION OF 
the Caribbean Sea with its perennial 
tempest, the sea of matrimony con- 
tinued producing violent social storms. 

. Over wide areas, spouse battled 
with spouse. . . . In Oregon, domestic 
trouble was exposed to public gaze 
when a young husband, wearing a sign, 
“Betty Unfair to Jimmy and Jimmy, 
Jr..” strode up and down before the 
plant where his estranged wife worked. 
He felt the picketing would effect a 
reconciliation. . . . Adding machines 
appeared among the new pretexts for 
divorce . . . In Los Angeles a wife, 
after testifying that her husband stayed 
up nights counting his money, added: 
“The noise from the adding machine 
kept me and the children awake most 
of the night.” . Dishes broke up 
homes ... In Mt. Clemens, Mich., a 
young husband testified that in thirteen 
months of marriage his wife made him 
do all the housework, even refusing to 
dry the dishes after he washed them. 
On one occasion when his hands were 
chapped. he revealed that he let the 
dishes go; whereupon his wife “pitched 
a fit.” .. . The extremes to which hu- 
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man nature drifts when divorce is legal- 
ved were observed. . . . Petitioning a 
court to compel the wife he obtained in 
a swap to remain with him, an Ohio 
husband testified they were married in 
1944 in a trade involving both their 
first spouses. He declared: “Divorces 
were obtained in that year with the un- 
derstanding that the two couples would 
swap mates and remarry. This was car- 
ried out.” 


The wisdom in the old adage, “Marry 
in haste: repent at leisure,” was once 
more highlighted. . . . In New Jersey 
a judge, after handling thousands of 
divorce cases, retired. During his years 
on the bench, he frequently advised 
young people: “Don’t propose after a 
sudden chance meeting. Get to know 
one another and one another’s family.” 
After his retirement, the judge married 
a woman one month after meeting her 
for the first time. Recently, upon filing 
a petition for annulment, he disclosed: 
“Three days after the wedding, she told 
me she didn’t like New Jersey weather, 
my friends, or me.” .. . Mothers-in-law 
were assailed. .. . In the Midwest, peo- 
ple concerned because of the continu- 
ing high rate of divorce staged a poll 
of judges. Most of the judges listed in- 
law trouble as one of the principal 
causes of divorce. Drink and other 
causes were likewise listed. . . . Said 
one judge: “Both the husband and wife 


should not be employed outside the 
home. Someone’s got to stay home and 
keep the home fires stoked.” . . . De- 
clared another: “The underlying cause 
of divorce is selfishness, A married per- 
son should constantly bear in mind 
there’s another person involved.” . . . 
A recent study focused attention on 
one of the many evils springing from 
divorce. . . . This study, covering 18.- 
000 case histories of delinquent girls. 
showed that more than eighty per cent 
of the delinquents came from broken 
homes. 


The family is the foundation of the 
nation. . . . Nothing else can be the 
foundation. . . . Thus, forces threaten- 
ing the only possible foundation are 
threatening the nation. . . . If man 
could discover a method of eliminating 
the hurricanes rising out of the Carib- 
bean, he would employ that method no 
matter what it was. ... This attitude. 
however, does not extend to other 
fields. .. . There is a method of elimi- 
nating the evils which are destroying 
modern family life. . . . The way is to 
forbid divorce for any reason what- 
soever. .. . It is the way enjoined by 
Christ. . . . Strangely, modern man. 
willing to employ any means of saving 
the land from hurricanes, will not take 
this sure means of saving the very 
foundation of the nation. 
Joun A. TooMEY 








Eager Beavers read 
TREASURE CHEST 


Treasure Cuest, the quality Catholic 
picture-story magazine, generates high 
enthusiasm in its young readers, Happy 
teachers say: 

“I have a little trouble placating my 
pupils when Treasure Cuesr does not 
arrive ... Our students devour it; they 
come in day after day asking whether 
the new Treasure Cuest has come yet 
... I must keep it concealed from the 
children until it is time to distribute 
the copies . . . They can hardly wait 
until the copies come; if they are de- 
layed, the children are ready to write 
for them . . . Our pupils would sooner 
miss recess than a single copy of Treas- 
ure CHEST.” 

Teachers—place your tentative order 
for Treasure CHEST now-—revise it later 
if necessary. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 West Fifth Steet © Dayton 2, Ohio 














The beautiful and inspiring story 
of the saint who praised the Lord 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


By Omer Englebert 


Translated and edited by Edward Hutton 


Recent literary discoveries make this biography of the man whose life was love the most 
valuable and authentic of this century. It has been many years since lovers and students 
of the revered Saint have been offered so rich a prize. Here is the complete and beautiful 
story of the poet and teacher of whom it has been said that “after Jesus he was the only 
perfect Christian.” Certainly he was one Christian to take Christ quite literally at His word. 
Not many others have dared to do so. St. Francis is one of the few men of whom humanity 
will always be proud, and both author and editor have availed themselves of all reputable 
sources of information about him to make a brilliant and moving work. 


Seventeen handsome reproductions of famous early Italian paintings illustrate 


this magnificent life. 
At all bookstores $4.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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1 year, only $2.00 > 
2 years, $3.50 * 

3 years, $5.00. 
eeeees*# 


write today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y.; 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 








NOTICES 


12c¢ per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. PLEASE help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Harteville, South Caro- 
lina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION — My _ hope —a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Smell 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 








IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


CHOIR DIRECTORS, ATTENTION 
6 Masses, world-wide sellers, liturgical; sent on 
approval. By Kaufer and Wilson. 80¢ ea. 
(These include Little Flower Mass, St. Jude, Holy 


Night. etc.) 
THE KAUFER CO. 
1904—4th Ave., SEATTLE 1, WASH. 








Young man, A.B., wants employment with Catho- 
lie school, library, or publisher; references. 
Box 26, America, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





Help educate natives for priesthood. Any 
assistance appreciated. Rev. Moses C. D.; P.O. 
Ashamannur Kurupampadi; via Perumbavoor, Tra- 
vancore, South India. 











WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 











0 Sead bi-monthly Catalog 
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Coming Sept. 9 

AMERICA’S Annual 

FALL EDUCATION NUMBER 
Watch for it 

















CORRESPONDENCE 





Functions of management 


Epitror: Thank you very much for the pub- 
lication, in your issue of August 5, of the 
articles by Father Cronin and Professor 
Solzbacher dealing with the controversy 
concerning labor’s participation in manage- 
ment. These articles, plus your editorial 
and Ed Marciniak’s letter, have definitely 
clarified the points under discussion. There 
remains in my mind, however, one ques- 
tion which has not been answered by any 
of the above. That question is: what par- 
ticular management functions or decisions 
are included under economic functions or 
decisions? The meaning of the term eco- 
nomic is neither self-evident nor is it clear- 
ly defined by any of the commentaries on 
the statement of His Holiness. 

The distinction between economic co- 
determination and social co-determination 
is obviously well made but it does not pro- 
vide the practitioners—particularly Cath- 
olic labor men—in the field with any posi- 
tive guide as to the limits beyond which 
they may not go in their efforts to obtain a 
decisive role in the management of the en- 
terprise. 

Realizing full well that it is not an easy 
question and that it Jends itself to no easy 
answer, I gratuitously offer you the honor 
of attempting the difficult task. To facili- 
tate an answer, however, I include here a 
list of functions that you will undoubtedly 
recognize. 

In the President’s Labor-Management 
Conference, November 5-30, 1945, the man- 
agement members of Committee IT on Man- 
agement’s Right to Manage listed as “those 
matters which are clearly the function and 
responsibility of management and are not 
subject to collective bargaining” the fol- 
lowing items: 


1. The determination of products to be 
manufactured or services to be rendered 
to customers by the enterprise; and the 
location of the business, including the 
establishment of new units and the re- 
location or closing of old units... . 

2. The determination of the lay-out 
and equipment to be used in the busi- 
ness; the processes, techniques, methods 
and means of manufacture and distribu- 
tion; the materials to be used (subject 
to proper health and safety measures 
where dangerous materials are utilized) 
and the size and character of inventories. 

3. The determination of financial poli- 
cies; general accounting procedures— 
particularly the internal accounting nec- 
essary to make reports to the owners of 
the business and to government bodies 
requiring financial reports; prices of 
goods sold or services rendered to cus- 
tomers; and customer relations. 
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4. The determination of the manage. 
ment organization of each producing or 
distributing unit; and the selection of 
employes for promotion to supervisory 
and other managerial positions. 

5. The determination of job content 
(this refers to establishing the duties re. 
quired in the performance of any given 
job and not to wages); the determina. 
tion of the size of the work force; the 
allocation and assignment of work to 
workers; determination of policies af. 
fecting the selection of employes; estab- 
lishment of quality standards and judg. 
ment of workmanship required; and the 
maintenance of discipline and control and 
use of the plant property; the scheduling 
of operations and the number of shifts. 

6. The determination of safety, health, 
and property-protection measures, where 
legal responsibility of the employer is 
involved. 


I would deeply appreciate your opinion as 
to which of these functions fall within the 
category “economic,” and which fall within 
“social.” JosepH J. Ecan 
Instructor in Economics 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minn. 


the category 


(There is no general agreement on what 
the economic functions of management are 
in detail. Until the moralists have dis. 
cussed the problem at greater length—as 
they will very likely do in the wake of the 
recent papal statements—we hesitate to ex- 
press a formal editorial opinion. As time 
goes on, however, we hope, through edito- 
rials, articles and contributions from our 
readers, to do our share toward reaching 
detailed and practical conclusions.—Eb.) 


America’s policy 
Eprror: Congratulations on your editorial 
in the July 15 issue “Where we stand.” 
[ have noticed the negativistic trend in our 
Catholic periodicals lately and have been 
shocked and ashamed. 

Frankly, they are “missing the boat.” 
They are not following Catholic social 
thinking but using the NAM _ political 
propaganda of John Flynn, Richard Stokes 
and even Pegler. They are worse than 
“flabby” on the subject of social justice; 
they have deliberately sold out to the Con- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, 
NAM, and to the “big” advertisers. 

America will need courage to carry oD 
the positive struggle for social justice, but 
you are on the side of the angels and the 
people. God help you. 

Rev. Joun P. Mauoney 

Hinesburg, Vt. 
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